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Translated for the Magnolia. 
THE GHOST-SEER. 


(Continued from page 12.) 


WE were requested to repair to the adjoining Pavi- 
lion until we should be called. At the same time, 
he caused every article of furniture to be removed 
from the room, the windows to be unhung, and the 
shutters to be exactly closed. He ordered the land- 
lord, with whom he seemed to be already on intimate 
terms, to bring a vessel of burning coals, and to have 
every fire in the house ‘carefully extinguished. Of 
each of us he required, before we went out, a promise, 
upon his honor, never to reveal any thing of what he 
should hear or see. Behind us, every room in the Pa- 
vilion was bolted. 

It was past eleven o’clock, and a dead silence pre- 
vailed through the whole house. When going out, 
the Russian asked me, ‘‘ whether we-had loaded pis- 
tols about us?” ‘* What for?” said I. ‘ For any 
emergency,” he replied. ‘* Wait amoment, I will 
look out for some.” He left us. Baron F. and I 
opened a window over against that Pavilion, and it 
seemed to us as if we heard two men whispering to- 
gether, and a noise as if a ladder were placed against 
the wall. However, this was no more than a conjec- 
ture, and I hesitated to mention it asafact. The Rus- 
sian, after half an hour’s absence, returned with a pair 
of pistols, which we saw him load with powder and 

‘ball. It was almost two o'clock when the Magician 


* made his appearance, and announced that it was time. 


We were ordered, before reentering to divest our- 
selves of our shoes, and to appear only in shirt, 
stockings, and under-clothes. The rooms behind us 
were bolted as before. 

When we re-entered the room, we found a large 
circle drawn with a coal, which could easily hold: the 
ten. All around, near the four walls of the room, the 
planks of the floor had been removed, so that we stood> 
as it were upon an island. An altar, with black 
hangings, was erected in the centre of the circle, and 
under it was spread out a carpet of red satin. A 
Chaldaic Bible lay open near a human shull, up- 
on the altar, to which a silver crucifix was fastened. 
In place of = tapers, spirit was burning in a silver 
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lamp. A thick smoke of Olibanum darkened the root” 


and almost smothered the light. The Conjuror waa 


undressed like ourselves, and barefoot. About his bare 
neck he wore an amulet, suspended by a chain made 
of human hair; his Joins were girded with a white 
apron, marked with mysterious characters and sym- 
bolical figures. He directed us to seize one onother 
by the hand and to preserve perfect silence; and, above 
all, to address no question to the apparition. He re- 
quested me and the Englishman (whom he seemed 
to trust least,) to cross, steadily, two drawn swords one 
inch above his head, as long as the proceedings should 


last. We stood in a half moon around him; the Rus-, 
sian Officer kept close to the Englishman, and stood, 
next to the altar. Turning his face to the East, the’ 


Magician now placed himself upon the carpet; sprin- 
kling holy water to the four quarters, and inclining him- 
self three times towards the Bible. About ten mi- 


4| nutes he was engaged in muttering his invocation, of 


which we understood nothing; after completing it, he 
signified to those whostood next behind him to hold him 
now fast by the hair. Under the most violent convul- 
sions, he called the deceased three times by his name, 
and the third time he maces his hand towards the 
crucifix. 

Suddenly, we all felt simultaneously a stroke like 
that of lightning—our hands flew asunder—a clap of 
thunder shook the whole house—the locks rattled— 
the doors slammed violently to—the lid of the lamp 
fell—the light went out—and on the opposite wall, 
above the chimney, a human figure was seen ina bloo- 
dy shirt, pale, and with the countenance ofa dying 


person. 


‘* Who calls me?” said a hollow, hardly audible 
voice. 


“ Your friend!” answered the Conjurer, ** who ho- 
hours your memory, and prays for your soul.” At the 
same time he named the Prince’s name. 


The answers followed always after a very long in- 
terval. 


«« What does he demand?” continued the voice. 


«He wishes to hear the end of your confession, 
which you began in this world, but concluded not.” 


“Th a nun very,: upon the frontiers of Flanders, 
lives” 





Here the house shook again—the door flew open 
spontaneously, under a violent thunder-clap—a flash 
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of lightning illuminated the room, and another cor- 
poreal figure, bloody and pale like the former, but 
more terrible, stood upon the threshold. The lamp 
burnt again of itself, and the room was lit up as before. 

“© Who is among us?” exclaimed the Magician, ter- 
rified, casting a look of horror through the assemhly— 
«“‘ Thee I did not want.” The figure moved with a 
majestic step straight towards the altar, placed itself 
upon the carpet, opposite to us, and seized the cruci- 
fix. The first figure we saw no longer. 

«¢ Who calls me?” asked the second apparition. 

The Magician trembled in every limb. Terror and 
surprize seized us. I seized a pistol; the Magician 
snatched it from my hand and fired it off upon the fi- 
gure. The ball rolled slowly upon the altar, and the 
figure emerged unharmed from the smoke. Now, the y 
Magician fainted away. 

«¢ What is this?” cried the Englisnman, full of sur- 


prize, aiming a blow at the phantom with his sword. 








The figure touched his arm, and the blade fell upon 


the floor. The cold sweat stood upon my brow. Ba- | 


Alleyes were directed to the pretended Russian. 


The Prince recognized in him, without difficulty, the 
features of his Arminian, and the words which he was 


going to utter, died away on his lips. We stood petri- 


fied by terror and surprise. Speechless and motion- 
less, we stared at this mysterious being, who pierced 
us with a look of silent power and greatness. A mi- 
nute this silence continued. And another, notabreath 
was heard in the whole assembly. 

Some violent blows against the door, recalled us to 
our senses. The door fell in fragments into the room, 
and in came a crowd of officers of justice and guands. 
‘** Here we find them all snugly together!’ exclaimed 
their leader, addressing his followers. ‘In the name 
of the government,” exclaimed he to us, * I arrest 
you.” In amoment we were surrounded. The Rus- 
sian officer, whom now I shall again call the Arme- 
nian, took the commander of the alguazils apart, and, 
as much as I could observe in this confusion, he whis- 
pered a few words in his ear and showed him some 
paper. Immediately, the official lefthim with a silent 


aff - - , » Beaed Puce oe : d s ‘ P 
ron F. told me afterwards, that he had been saying his || and reverential inclination, and, turning to us, he took 


prayers. All this time, the Princ 


fearless, with his eyes intently fixed on the apparition. 


| 
! 
| 
| 
' 
| 


’ 


at last he exclaimed, full | 


| 
. ° | 
*© Yes! I recognize thee,’ 
| 


of emotion, ‘‘ thou art Lanoy! thou art my friend!— | 
Whence comest thou?” 

«‘ Eternity is mute! Ask me of the past life.” 

«‘ Who lives in the nunnery which thou hast desig- 


nated?” 
«¢ My daughter.” 


} € ] 
stood calm and || 


=) 
off his | 
‘*T ask your pardon, gentlemen,” said he, * that I 
could confound you for a moment with this impostor. 


i shall not ask who you are, since this gentleman as- 


| sures me, that I have men of honor before me.” At 


the same time, he signified his attendants to desist 
The Sicilian he ordered to guard well, and to put 
in irons. ‘* This fellow is over-ripe,” he added, 


‘«* we have been watching him for the last seven 





** How? thou hast been a father?” 

«‘ Woe to me, that I neglected a father’s duties!” 

« Art thou not happy, Lanoy?”’ 

** God has judged.” 

*¢ Can I render thee a service yet, in this world?” 

*¢ None—but to mind thy own, best interests. 

*¢ How can I do it?” 

*¢ In Rome shalt thou learn.” 

Here ensued another clap of thunder, a volume of 
black smoke filled the room. When it had subsided, 
the figure had disappeared. I pushed one of the shut- 


ters open. It was day. 


> 


/months.” This miserable man was indeed an object 


of pity. The two-fold fright, of the second apparition 
| and the unexpected arrest, had completely unmanned 
him. He suffered himselfto be tied like a child. His 
eyes started from their sockets, in a face blanched like 
death, and his lips moved in silent quivers, without 
uttering asound. We expected every momenta con- 
vulsive fit. The Prince pitied his condition, and en- 
deavored to effect his liberation with the official, to 


whom he made himself known. 


‘* Does your highness know the man,” said the lat- 








By degrees the Magician recovered his senses— 


| 


«¢ Where are we?” exclaimed he, when he perceived | 
the light of day. The Russian officer stood close be- | 


> 


hind him, and looked over his shoulder: ‘* Juggler!’ 
> LS j 


said he, with a terrible voice, ‘‘ you will summon no || 


more spirits !”’ 

The Sicilian turned about, looked more closely into 
his face, uttered a piercing shriek, and fell prostrate at 
his feet. 


ter, ‘‘for whom you so generously intercede? The 
- . . . ° e 
fraud which he intended to practice upon you, is his 


least crime. We have his accomplices; they have de- 

nounced horrid things of him. He may call himself 
lucky, if he come off with the galleys.” 

At this time we beheld, also, the Jandlord, with the 


| inmates of his house, led pinioned across the yard. *-He 


| 


| also!’ said the Prince, ‘*what has he done?”? **He was 


|| his accomplice,” said the officer, who assisted him in 
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his juggleries and thefts, and shared the booty with him. 
You shall be convinced directly, (addressing his atten- 
dants,) let the whole house be searched, and bring 
word what has been found.” 

The Prince now looked around for the Armenian. 
He was no longer in the midst; in the general confe- 
sion he had left us unnoticed. We now remembered 
that we were still undressed. We hastened to our 
room todress ourselves. Whenwe returned, the search 
had been completed. 

After the altar had been removed, and the floor of 
the room broken up, a roomy vault was discovered, in 
Which a man could easily sit upright and which was 
provided with a door, leading to the cellar. In this 
yault was found an electrical machine, a watch, and a 
small silver clock, which latter, as well as the clectri- 
cal machine, communicated with the altar and the cru- 
cifix. Ina window shutter, right opposite the chim- 
ney there was an opening, furnished with a sliding 
piece, contrived for the adaptation of a magic lan- 
tern, from which the required figure was reflected 
upon the wall overthe chimney. From the garret and 
cellar were produced several drums, to which large 
leaden ‘balls were attached by ropes, probably to pro- 
duce the noise of thunder which we had heard. When 
the clothes of the Sicilian were searched, an etui was 
found containing several powders, as also mercury in 
phials and boxes, phosperous in a glass bottle, a ring 
which appeared to be magnetised, as it remained at- 
tached to a steel button, with which it was accident- 
ally brought in contact; in the pockets, a paternoster, a 
Jew’s-beard, pocket pistols and a dirk. ‘* Let us see 
whether they are loaded,” said one of the alguazils, 
taking one of the pistols anc firing it off up the chim- 
ney. ‘‘ Jesus Maria!” exclaimed a hollow human 


voice, the same we had heard from the first appari- 


tion, and, at the same moment, a bleeding body came |! 


tumbling down the chimney. ‘* Not yet at rest, poor 
spirit,” said the Englishman, whilst the others started 


back terrified, “‘go home to thy grave. Thou didst 


seem what thou wast not; now, thou wilt be what thou | 


didst seem.” 


*‘ Jesus Maria! Iam wounded,” repeated the man 
in the chimney. The ball had shattered his right leg. 
Immediate care was taken to have his wound dressed. 

** But who are you? and what evil spirit brings you 
hither?” 


«‘A poor monkof St. Francis,” answered the wound- 


quin that I should repeat a formule.” 


*¢ And why did you not scamper off, right away.” 








‘** He was to give me a signal when I was to go on. 
The signal did not come, and when I wanted to get 
out, the ladder had been removed.” 

**And what was the formule which you were to 
repeat ?’” 

Here, the man fainted away, and no more was to be 
got from him. Meanwhile, the Prince had addres- 
sed the chief of the alguazils: 

** You have,” said he, pressing a few gold coins into 
his hand; ‘* You have saved us from the hands of an 
impostor, and done us justice before you yet knew us, 
Will you add to our obligations, by telling us who was 
this stranger who could liberate us with afew words?’ 

** Whom do you mean?” said the official, with an 
air which plainly showed how unnecessary this ques- 
tion was. 


«*The gentleman in the Russian uniform, I mean, 





who took you aside, showed you something written, 
| and, after afew words with whom, you set us at liber- 
| ty ?”? 

** You do not know, then, that gentleman?” asked 
the alguazil, «* Did he not belong to your company?” 

** No,” saidthe Prince, “‘and, for very important 
reasons, I should like to become acquainted with 
him.” 

‘¢] know nothing of him myself,” said the man, 
‘‘his name is even unknown to me; and, to-day, I 
saw him for the first time.” 

‘* How? and in so short atime, and with so few 
words, he could induce you to declare him and all of 
us innocent?” 


‘** Certainly, with one single word.” 


«* And this was ?—I confess, I should like to know 








| 
| 


| it.” | 
| ‘* This stranger, my lord,” balancing the sequins in 
‘his hand, ‘* you have been too generous to me, to keep 
a secret from you; thie stranger was an officer of the 
State Inquisition.” 

‘¢ The State Inquisition! he?” 

** So it is, my Jord,and this I learned from the paper 
which he showed me.” 
«This man? Impossible!” 

‘*T will tell you more, my lord, it is in consequence 
of the denunciation made by the same person, that I 
have been sent hither to arrest the Conjuror.” 


We looked at one another in mute amazement. 





«This accounts,” cried the Englishman, ‘for the 


| fright of the poor d—1 of a Conjuror, when he looked 


|| him in the face. He recognized him as aspy, when 
d man, ‘‘astrange gentleman here offered mea se- |} . _ 
° , | | he shrieked and fell at his feet.” 


‘*¢ Never!” exclaimed the Prince, ‘* This man is 





| every thing that he wills to be, and every thing that 
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the moment requires he should be. What he actual- 
ly is, no one knows. Did you not see with what 
terror the Sicilian shrunk back, when he cried in his 
ear, ‘ You shall summon no more spirits!’ That one 
should be so terrified by any thing merely human, 
none shall ever persuade me?” 

«« The Magician himself will be best able to account 
for it,” said the Englishman, ‘if this gentleman (ad- 
dressing the officer,) will permit us to have an inter- 
view with his prisoner.” 

The officer promised this; and we concerted with 
the Englishman that we should call together the next 
morning. We returned now to Venice. 

Early in the morning, Lord Seymour (this was the 
Englishman’s name) made his appearance, and soon 
after a confidential person, sent by the officer of jus- 
tice, to conduct us to the prison. I forgot to mention, 
that the Prince had missed one of his chasseurs, for 
several days, a native of Bremen, who had faithfully 
served him many years, and possessed his entire con- 
fidence. Whether he had met with some accident, 
been abducted, or ran away, nobody knew. There 
was no reason to suspect the latter, as he ever had ma- 
nifested a retired disposition, and no fault had ever been 
found with him. All that his fellow-servants could 
recollect, was, that of late he had been melancholy, 
and had, whenever he could snatch a leisure moment, 
frequented a certain monastery in the Giudecca, with 

some brethren of which he cultivated an acquaint- 
ance. This led us to conjecture that he might have 
fallen into the hands of the priests and turned Catho- 
lic; and as the Princeat that time entertained yet very 
tolerant or indifferent sentiments on this subject, he 
had let the matter rest there after some fruitless in- 
quities. He was, nevertheless, pained at the loss of 
this man, who had been by his side in all his cam- 
paigns, was attached to him, and could notso easily be 
replaced in a foreign country. To-day, when we were 
on the point to go out, the banker of the Prinee was 
announced, who had been commissioned to procure a 
new domestic. He presented to the Prince a well- 
made and well-dressed man, of middle age, who had 
long been a secretary to a lawyer, spoke French, and 
even a little German, and was provided with the best 
testimonials. His physiognomy was preposessing, and 
as he moreover declared, that his salary should depend 
on the Prince’s satisfaction with his services, he re- 
ceived him without delay into his suite. We found 
the Sicilian in a private prison, whither, as the officer of 


justice said, he had been bronght temporarily, for the 


the lead roofs, to which no visitorsare admitted. These 
lead roofs are the most terrible prison in Venice, un- 
der the roof of St. Mark’s palace, in which the unfor- 
tunate inmates suffer often to madness from the burn- 
ing heat which collects upon the leaden surface. The 
Sicilian had, in a measure, recovered from yesterday’s 
incident, and arose, respectfully, when he perceived 
the Prince. One leg and one hand were chained, 
without preventing his walking across the room. At 
our entrance, the guards stationed themselves before 
the door. 

**I come,” said the Prince, ‘to demand an explana- 
tion of you on two points. The one you owe me, and 
it may be your interest to satisfy me on the other.” 
‘*My partis acted,” replied the’Sicilean, ‘‘my fate 
isin your hands.” 

‘*Candour alone can alleviate it.” 

**Ask, my Lord? Iam ready to answer, for I have 
nothing left to lose.” 

‘*You have shown me the faee of the Armenian in 
your mirror ; how did you effect this?’ 

“It was no mirror you saw. A simple portrait 
in pastel behind a glass, which represented a man in 
Armenian dress, has deceived you. My agility, the 
twilight, and your’surprise facilitated the deception. 
The image itself must be found in the Hotel amongst 


the other things that have been seized. 


‘*But how could you know my thoughts so well and 
just hit upon the Armenian?” 

This was not difficult, my Lord! Doubtless you 
have often at table and before your domestics mention- 
ed your adventure with the Armenian. One of my 
people became by chance acquainted with a chasseur 
in the Giudecca, from whom he by degrees obtained all 
the information I wanted.” 


«Where is this chasseur?”’asked the Prince, ‘*I miss 
him, and youare certainly acquainted with his move- 
ment.” 

‘‘T assure you I do not know. I have never seen 
him myself, nor ever had any other object with him 
but the one mentioned.” 


«<Proceed,” said the Prince. 


«<By this means then I became acquainted with your 
abode in Venice and your adventures, and determined 
to profit by them. Your Highness sees that I am can- 
did. Iknew of your contemplated excursion on the 
Brenta ; I made my preparations and a key, which you 
accidentally dropped, gave me at once an opportunity 
to try my art upon you.” 








gake of the Prince, to be transferred afterwards under 
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key was your work and not the Armenian’s? I had |; the room, whenI looked from a window in the other 
| 
dropped the key, you say?” 


pavilion. Was this so indeed?”’ 





“In drawing your purse: and I watched my opportu- 
nity, when nobody obseived me, to cover it quickly 
with my foot. The person from whom you took the 
lottery-ticket was one of my people. He let you draw 
from a vessel from which no blank could be drawn, 
and the key had been deposited in the box long before 
you won it.” 


“Yes, Sir.” This was the ladder on which my as- 
] sistant climbed to the window, to manage the magic 
lantern.” 

‘The figure, continued the Prince, seemed indeed 
to bear a slight resemblance to my departed friend, 
especially in the circumstance that it was very fair. 


Was this mere accident or whence did you derive it?” 
‘<I understand. And the Franciscan Monk who ad- | 


dressed me so solemnly ?”’ 





‘Your Highness recollects that at table you had a 


snuff-box near you, upon which was the portrait of an 
Was he the same who, I am told, has been dragged, 


; Officerin uniform. I asked you, whether you hada 
wounded from the chimney. He is one of my fellows, 


saa token of remembrance of your friend, about you ? 
who under this disguise has rendered me many a good 


which you affirmed, from which I concluded that I 
service.” 


might be the box. I had closely examined the paint- 
«<But what was your object in all this?” y¥> 
; ; ing at table and being very expert in drawing it, was 
«To make you thoughtful—to prepare in you a state ' : 
. ; _ || easy to give this resemblance to the image, which you 
of mind which should make you susceptible of the mi- 


have remarked ; andthe more so as the features of 
raculous, by means of which I intended to operate upon 


the marquis were very striking.” 

you.” 
ee ‘*But the figure seemed to move?” 
But the pantomimic dance, which took such an as- — ; 
fal é; **So it seemed—but it was not the figure, but the 

tonishing and quaint turn—this at least was not of your ; ean 
‘ . « smoke which reflected its light.’ 
invention also? 


**And the man who tumbled down the chimney, is 


ee ao t eg 7 
Tanine, Cine Sepeenaiies Se Geren, Ses Samm the same who responded for the apparition?” 


structed by me, and her whole part was my work. I 


} ‘*The very same?” 
conjectured that it would not a little surprise your 


«*But how could he hear the question?” 
Highness to be known at that place, and pardon me, 


ae ve ‘**He had no need of this. Your Highness recollects 

my Lord!—the adventure with the Armenian induced +s . 
ne nee ~~ that I prohibited to all present to address any question 

i the hope, that already you might be incli ee : 

a ae i oy y yee gt oe ee, to the apparition. What I was to ask and he to an- 

scorn natural interpretations and to seek for higher 


: s swer was preconcerted; and lest there should be a 
sources of the extraordinary. 





mistake I caused him to observe long pauses, which he 


was to count by the vibrations of a clock.” 








‘<Indeed!” exclaimed the Prince with an airat once 


of vexation and surprise, casting a significant look to . : P ie 
fj I : <O ‘You ordered the landlord, carefully to extinguish 
me, ‘indeed, I did not expect this!” 


all the fires in the house; this was undoubtedly in 
«sBut,” continued the Prince, after a long silence, | ‘ , ; 

é \,order to secure my man in the chimney against the 
«chow did you produce the figure which appeared on the }, danger of choking because the chimneys in the house 


rs » 2D 
wa C 1e chimney. : . 
Il above the ch - communicate with each other.” 


‘«sBy the magic lantern, which was fixed to the op- 


‘‘How did it happen, asked Lord Seymour, that 
posite window shutters, in which you may have per- 


your ghost came neither sooner nor later than you wan- 
ted him?” 


ceived an opening.” 


«‘How happened it that not one of us did notice it?” 


‘««My ghost had been for some time in the room be- 
asked Lord Seymour. 


fore I summoned him ; but as long as the spirits burn- 

«©You remember, my Lord, that when yon returned, } ed, its faint light could not be seen. When my invo- 
: ' 

a thick smoke of Olibanum darkened the whole apart- | 








| cation was finished, I contrived to put out the spirit- 


| 


ment. Besides I had taken the precaution to lean the | 
| 


lamp: it became dark in the room and only then the 
planks which had been removed against the window, | 





figure on the wall became perceptible, although it had 
in which the magic lantern was inserted and moreover } been there before.” 
the lantern remained concealed until you all occupied | «s At the moment when the figure appeared, we felt 


. . . 1! ° . . 
your places, where no further investigation was to be ||an electrical shock ; how did you effect this?” 
apprehended.” 


‘The machine under the altar you have discovered. 
“*Methought,” I said, “‘I heard a ladder placed near || You have seen also that I stood upon a silk carpet. I 
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stationed you in a half moon about me with hands in- 
terlocked ; in due time I caused one of you to seize 
me by the hair. The silver crucifix was the conduc- 
tor and you received the shock as I touched it with my 
hand.” 

“You ordered Count O. and me,” said Lord Sey- 


mour, ‘to cross two swords above your head. What 


for ?”’ 


“For nothing else but to keep you two, whom [| 








: ; ‘ || 
mistrusted most, engaged during the act. You re-| 

, | 
member that I assigned you expressly one inch. By | 
‘ 


| 


observing carefully this distance you were prevented | 
to direct your looks where I did not wish them. My 
worst enemy I had then not yet scrutinized.” 

“This is what I call acting discreetly,’ said the || 
Englishman, ‘‘but why had we to be undressed ?” 

«“‘Only to add one more formality to the ceremony 
and by something uncommon to excite your imagina- 
tion.” 

“‘The second apparition cut your ghost short,” said 


the Prince. «What should we have heard from him?” | 
*‘ About the same that you heard afterwards. Iask- 


ed your Highness, not without motive, whether you 
had told me all the departed had said, and whether you 


had instituted inquiries in his country; I found this 


| got his mysterious knowledge. 


** Where? who?’’ we exclaimed all at the same time, 
looking round the room, half laughing and half per- 
plexed.” 

‘Oh, to this man—or whatever he may be—things 
are possible which are much more incomprehensible.” 

‘* But who is he? Whence comes he? Arminian or 
What is the truth of what he pretends to be? 
There are 


Russian? 

‘* Nothing at all of what he seems to be. 
few conditions or nations of which he has not worn 
Who he is. Whith- 


er he goes. Nobody knows. That he has long been in 


the mask. Whence he comes. 
Egypt, as many petend and in a catacomb where he 
I shall neither affirm 
nor deny. With us he is known under the name of 
the * Impenetrable.’ How old, for instance, do you 
think he is? 

**l'o judge from appearance, hardly more than forty.” 

«* And how old do you think me?” 

‘* Not far from fifty.” 

**Quite right—and if I should tell you now, that I 
was still a lad of seventeen when my grandfather told 
me of this wonderful man, whom he had seen as old 
as he now appears to be, in Famagusta?’ 

‘* This is ridiculous, incredible and exagerated.” 


‘<Not in the least. Were I not detained by these 





necessary in order not to come in collision with facts, 
which might have contradicted my ghosts’ declaration. | 
Upon the answer you gave me to the question ‘*wheth- 
er he had lived irreproachibly,” I founded my inven- 


9 





tion. 
«Concerning this affair,” resumed the Prince after 
some silence. You have given me a satisfactory solu- 
tion. But there remains one principal circumstance, 
concerning whgh I demand to be enlightened by you.” | 
«No conditions. Justice, in whose hands you are, 


| 
“If it be in my power, and——” | 
Who was the stran, | 


might notask so considerately. 
ger, before whom we saw you fall down? What do | 


you know of him? 


with him, and how is it with this second apparition?” | ‘ 
‘ Pl | the clock strikes twelve he no longer belongs to the 


3° 


‘sGracious prince—— 
«*When you had looked in his face, you uttered a 
loud shriek and fell down. 
“This stranger—your Highness.” He hesitated, 


Vhy so?” 


manifesting signs of anxiety, and looked at us in turns | 


with an air of embarrassment. ‘*Yes, indeed Prince, 
this stranger is a terrible being.” 

“What do‘you know of him? What connexion 
have you with him? Hope not to conceal the truth 
from us.” 

<< Far be it from me—for who assures me, that he is 


not at this moment in our midst.” 


oa 


| fire harms him, no ship sinks in which he is. 


Where did you become acquainted | 


| chains I could produce you witnesses, whose venera- 
| ble character would command your belief. There are 
| credible persons who remember to have seen him at 


'the same time in different parts of the world. No 





sword’s point can pierce him, no poison affect him; no 


Time 
itself seems to lose its power on him: age does not 
blanch his hair. No one ever saw him take food, 

woman was never touched by him, sleep visits not his 

eyes, and of all hours of the day, there is but one over 
which he is not master, in which nobody has seenhim, 

in which he never transacted worldly business.” 

>”? 


«¢ So!’ saidthe Prince, ‘* And what hour is this 


«* The twelfth hour of the night. From the moment 





| living. Wherever he may be, he must be gone, in 


whatever business he may be engaged, he must break 





off. This terrible stroke of the clock tears him from 


Pe! 
'| the arms of friendship, tears him from the altar and 


would call him from the agony ofdeath. No one dares 


| to ask him about it, still less to follow him, for as soon 


as this dreaded hour is sounded, the features of his 


| 


| 
| . . 

countenance contract in such a terrible manner, that 
|| all lose the courage to look at him, or to address him. 


A deathlike silence follows then the most lively con- 


versation, and those that are with him, await in rever- 
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ential awe, his return, without daring to leave the | that it may not be used to testify against me, I can 
spot, or to open the door through which he went.” ] certainly tell you a remarkable adventure with this 
«Is nothing extraordinary remarked in him after his || Armenian, of which I was an eye-witness and which 
>»? ae’ e s. Ie y aav—e wv, ™ a 
an — one whe sine — jean leave you no longer any doubt about the mysterious 
««Nothing, except that he looks pale and weak, like || ,.... ie “ 

ita P pe mi || Pow erofthe man. But I must be permitted to con- 
a man who had just undergone a painful operation, oF || 659) a few names.” 
received terrible news. Some say thatthey haveseen || | , “Ries 
/ ; 5 es ‘Can it not be without this condition ?” 

drops of blood on his shirt—but this I cannot affirm. 


A awl ] 18 CONCE n ; 
LAVC 


| 

| ~ 

|} **No, my Lord! 
ye cause to revere.” 


from him, or to divert his attention so far as to make | 


; ‘‘Let us hear,”’ said the Prince. 
him overlook it?”’ 








|| ‘*It may now be about five years,” began the Sicili- 
“Once only, it issaid, he overstepped the time. The |an, “that I became acquainted in Naples, where I 
company was numerous and had tarried late in the | carried on my arts with considerable success, with a 
night; all time-pieces were on purpose set wrong |/ certain Lorenzo del M. . nte, knight of the Oe a 
and the fire of conversation carried him away. When } St. Stephen, a young and rich chevalier of one of the 


who overwhelmed me 
with professions of friendship and seemed to entertain 


i a ¢ ive > srry > 1 |} y *y: ° . 
the appointed hour arrived, he ona sudden broke off'|) first families in the kingdom, 


in the midst ofa sentence, his muscles were rigid, his | 





limbs stiff and continued in the same position in which | great esteem for my art. He informed me that the 
they were surprised by the accident, his eyes stood || Margins del M.. nte, his father, was a great admirer 
fixed, and his pulse ceased to beat. All means which | of the Cabala and would esteem himself happy, to wel- 
were employed to recall him, were fruitless, and this | come a philosopher (as he was pleased to call me,) 
condition lasted until the hour had expired. Then he 1 beneath his roof. The old man lived in one of his 


4 7) f +2 wn 4 ane: ig yes || Willec ¥ » ‘ ° 
suddenly revived of his own accord, opened his eye | Villas on the sea shore, about seven miles from Na- 
. . 3 nNiahle ir rhi OY, . . . ° . 
and continued in the same syllable in which he had ples, where in almost total seclusion from mankind, 


broken off. The general consternation betrayed to him || he deplored the memory of a beloved son, whom he 


. . | . 
what had happened and then he declared with terrible || had lost by a cruel fatality. The chevalier insinuated 
earnestness that they might deem themselves happy to || that they might eventually require my services, in or- 


come off with the mere fright. But he left the city, in || der to obtain by means of my occult science, informa- 


which this happened to him, the very same night. The || tion on an important subject where all natural means 


sae ta the icine 2 * \| 7 , ; , 
popular belief is that he communicates in this hour || had been fruitlessly exhausted. ‘He in particular,” 


with his genius. Some a opinion tha is de- || —_ . 

ith his genius. © Sx re of opinion that he is de || he added significantly, «* might perhaps one day have 
fun th allowed to wander twenty three hours of || : : ; E 

unct though all \t te enty three hours of || cause to consitter me as the author of his peace and of 
yr »livine +3 } ast 1 is || A ‘ ‘ : J 
the day among the living, but thatin the last hour his || all his happiness in this life. 
soul mustreturn to the lower world, there to undergo || roe is “ 
been || **This Lorenzo was the younger son of the Marquis 
its judgment. Many hold him to be the celebrated || 


|, and therefore destined fora clerical life; the possess- 
Apollonius of Tyana and others, even the disciple 


ions of the family were to descend upon his elder 


| 
} 
| 
| 
} 


is ee . 
John, of whom our Saviour said, ‘‘if I will that he tar- || brother. Jeronimo, this was the name of the latter, 
. 99 . . 

ry until I come,” &c. had spent several years in travelling and returned about 


. es . » 9 . | “ . ‘ 
“Concerning so extraordinary a man” said the | seven years before the event which I am telling, to 


. . . | 
Prince, ‘“‘there can be no want of wild conjectures, | his country, to conclude a marriage with the only 


All this however you seem to have only from hear-say 


| daughter of a neighboring family that of Count C .° tti, 


and yet his conduct towards you seemed to indicate a || which had been agreed upon by the two families since 


nearer acquaintance. Is there not here some particu- || the birth of these children, in order to consolidate 


lar and mysterious event in which you are involved ? || into one their immense fortunes. Although this alli- 
J o | 5S 


Conceal nothing from us!”’ ance was but the work of parental authority, in which 





The Sicilian seemed doubtful and remained silent. | the hearts ofthe twoaMianced had not been consulted, 

“Tfit relates to any thing” continued the Prince, ‘| they still had silently confirmed it. Jeronimo del 
‘which you should like to keep secret, I promise you M..nte and Antonia C.. tti, had been educated to- 
in the name of these two gentlemen, inviolable se- || gether and the little restraint under which the society 


crecy. But speak candidly and without equivocation.” of two children was laid who even then were almost 


1} 
. — a as ‘ a es r . nde 
‘If I can hope, resumed the man after along silence, | looked upon as 2 pair, had led early to a tender under- 
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standing between them, which was strengthened by 
the harmony of their characters and in maturer years 
had readily ripened into love. A separation of four 
years had rather fanned than cooled it, and J eronimo 
returned as faithful and as ardent to the arms of his 
destined bride as if he had never left her.” 

“The raptures of his return were not yet past and the 
preparations for the nuptials were in active progress, 


when the bridegroom—disappeared. He was went to 


danger of becoming extinct. Griefand old age hasten- 
ed the Marquis to the grave, with every new and fruit- 
less attempt, his hope to recover his son became more 
faint: he beheld the decay of his house which might 
be prevented by aslight injustice, namely, by favoring 
the younger brother at the expense of the elder. To 
fulfil his engagement with the house of C . . tti, only 
a name need be changed ; the object of both families 


was equally obtained, whether Antonia became the 





spend whole evenings at a country-house, which hada 
view of the sea, and would there amuse himself some- 
times by sailing. After such an evening it happened 
that he staid out uncommonly long. Messengers were 
sent, boats sought him upon the sea: nobody had seen 
him, none of his domestics was missing, so that none 
could have accompanied him. The night broke in, 
and he appeared not. Morning came—noon—and 
evening, and no Jeronimo. The most dreadful surmi- 


ses were already beginning to gain ground, when news 





was received that on the previous day an Algerine 
Corsair had landed on the coast and had carried off 
several inhabitants as prisoners. Immediately two | 
galleys were manned which were ready for sailing ; 
the old Marquis himself went on board of the first, de- 
termined to liberate his son at the risk of his life. On 
the third morning they came in sight of the Corsair, 
and being to windward they soon gained on him so 
much that Lorenzo, who also was upon the first galley 
thought he recognized a signal of his brothers’ upon the 


enemy’s deck when a sudden storm parted them again. 


wife of Lorenzo or Jeronimo. The faint possibility of 
| the return of the latter was lost sight of in presence of 
| the certain and pressing evil, the total extinction of 
| the family,and the old Marquis who every day felt the 
| nearer approach of death, desired to die at least free 
| from this anxiety. 

‘He who resisted this measure most, was he who 
| was to gain most by it. Lorenzo, unmoved by the al- 


| lurements of immense wealth, insensible even to the 


! 


| : 
_ possession of the most amiable creature who was to 
| 


| be led into his arms, refused with the noblest integ- 
rity to rob a brother who might still be alive and come 
| back one day to claim his own. ‘ Is not the destiny of 
| my poor Jeronimo,’ said he, already hard enough by 
‘his cruel captivity, that I should yet deprive him of 
_what was dearest to him on earth? With what heart 
| could | implore Heaven for his return, if his wife lay 
in my arms? With what face could I confront him, if 
la miracle should after ‘all restore him te us. And 
| though we should have lost him for ever, how can we 


, ‘ 
| better honour his memory than by leaving open the 





With difficulty the damaged ships weathered the 
storm ; but the chase was gone and they were com- 


pelled to run into Malta. The grief of the family was 


unbounded, the old Marquis tore his grey hair; the life | 


of the young Countess was in danger. 

“Five years had elapsed in vain inquiries, which 
were made along the whole coast of Barbary ; an im- 
mense ransom was offered for the liberty of the young 
Marquis : no one came forward to claim it. At length 
the probable conjecture prevailed, that in the storm 
which had separated the ships, the pirate had been 
sunk with all hands on board.” 


**However probable this conjecture was, it could 
not amount to certainty, nor was the hope entirely re- 
linquished that the lost one might yet return. But 
supposing this should not be the case, the family 
would become extinct with him, unless the second 
brother should resign his clerical character, and as- 
sume the privileges of the first born. Whatever jus- 
tice towards the latter might object, the family was 


not by being over-scrupulous to be exposed to the 


'\ blank which death has made in our circle? than by 
| sacrificing all our hopes on his tomb and leave un- 
} touched as sacred what was his.” 

‘‘But all these reasons, dictated by the brother’s 
delicacy were unavailing to reconcile the old Marquis 
with the idea ofa race becoming extinct which had 
flourished through nine centuries. All that Lorenzo 
| could obtain from him, was a respite of two years, be- 
fore he should lead his brother’s affianced bride to the 
‘altar. During this space, the search was continued 
| with unabated zeal. Lorenzo himself made several 
| sea journeys and exposed his person to many dangers : 
“no pains, no expenses were spared to find again the 
| lost. But these two years also like the former, elap- 
| sed without a favorable result.” 
| **And Countess Antonia?” asked the Prince. ‘You 
|| say nothing of her condition. Did she resign herself 
| so calmly to her fate?” 
| ** Antonia’s condition was that of the most violent 


| 


_ struggle between duty and inclination, hatred and ad- 














| miration. She was moved by the disinterested gener- 


| 
| 
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osity of fraternal love ; she was compelled to honour | reluctant hand, ora voluntary inclination?” ‘Have I 


, 
the man whom she could not love: distracted by con- || Not arival? Ah! and who is it! A rival perhaps 


tenling feelings, her heart bled. But her aversion | 
towards the chevalier seemed to increase in proportion | 
with his claims to heresteem. With deep sorrow he | 
perceived the silent grief which consumed her youth. 
A tender pity imperceptibly superseded the indiffer- 
ence with which he hitherto had regarded her : but this 


treacherous feeling deceived him, and maddening pas- 


| amongst the dead! 


| O let me, let me go—and should it 


be to the world’s end—I must find my brother.” 


““How? After so many vain attempts, ean you still 
hope.” 








**Hope!—In my heart it is long dead. And also in 
hers. ‘What matters it whether I hope.’ Can I be 


| happy as longas a spark of this hope remains in Anto- 








sion began to render difficult the practice of a virtue 
which was unexampled. Still even at the expense of 
his love he listened to the dictates of his magnanimity : 
he alone it was who protected the unhappy victim 
against the tyranny of the family. But all his efforts 
were vain: each victory which he obtained over his 
passions showed him the worthier of her, and the gen- 
erosity with which he refused her, served only to strip 
her reluctance of every excuse. 

“Thus matters stood when the Chevalier persuaded 
me to accompany him tohis Villa. The warm re- 
commendation of my patron prepared for me a recep- 
tion which surpassed all my expectations. In a short 
time I became the adored apostle of the house. The 
common topic of my conversation was the exaltation 
of human nature and the commerce with higher be- 
ings: my authority the infallible Count Gabalis. The 
young Countess who since the loss of her lover, lived 
more in the world of spirits than in the real, and who 
moreover had a considerable admixture of melancholy 
in her disposition, caught my casual hints with a shud- 
dering satisfaction: and even the domestics would 


find something to do in my room when I spoke, in or- 


der to pick up here and there one of my words, which | 
fragments they afterwards arranged in their own man- 
ner.” ' 


| nia’s heart? Two words, my friend, might end my 


| torment. But in vain. I shall be miserable until 
eternity breaks her long silence, and graves testify 
for me!’ 


*Isit then this certainty, which can render you 
happy?” 

“Happy! I doubt whether I shall ever be so again. 
But uncertainty is the greatest of torments.” After 
some silence he became calmer and continued with 
emotion, ‘*Could he but see my sufferings!—Can she 


make him happy, this faithful being who renders his 
brother miserable? 





Shall the living languish for the 
| sake of the dead, who can enjoy no longer! Knew he 
_ but my torment,”’—here he wept bitterly and pressed 
| his face to my breast—*‘perhaps—yes perhaps he would 
| lead her himself into my arms.”’ 

** Suppose this wish could be realized?” 

‘¢Friend! What do you say?” He looked at me in 
alarm. 

‘* Far less inducements,” I continued, *« have inter- 
| ested the spirits of the departed in the concerns of the 
living. Should the whole temporal happiness of a 
man—of a brsther—”’ 


**The whole temporal happiness! Oh, how true, 
you say! my whole felicity!” 











*¢ About two months I might have spent in this way 
at the manor, when one morning the chevalier enter- 
ed my apartment. Deep sorrow was depicted in his 
countenance ; his features were haggard ; he threw 
himself ina chair with all the signs of despair.” 

««Captain,” said he, ‘<I cannot bear it any longer. I 
must be gone.” 

‘sWhat is the matter Chevalier?’ ‘What ails you?” 


**O this terrible passion!’’ (Here he started with 


‘« And the peace of a mourning family not be a suffi- 


cient motive! Certainly, if ever a wordly concern 


could justify to distarb the repose of the blessed, to 
make use of a power “4 





«‘ For God’s sake! my friend!” he interrupted me, 


‘no more ofit! Formerly, I confess, I entertained 


such a thought—methinks, I told you of it—but I have 
long abandoned it as impious and horrible.” 


«You already perceive,” continued the Sicilian, 





violence from the chair and threw himself in my arms) | 
*s] have struggled with it like aman—I can no more.” ! 

‘But my dear friend, on whom does it depend but | 
on you? is not every thing at your command, father, | 
family?” | 


“Father! family! what is that tome? Dol wish a || 


| 





‘whither this wastolead us. [endeavored to dissipate 


| the’scruples ofthe chevalier,in which I at last succeeded. 


It was resolved tosummon the spirit of the departed, 
which I conditioned to be delayed only for a fort- 
night, in order, as I said, to prepare” myself worthily 
for it. After the lapse of this term, and the comple- 


tion of all my preparations, I improved, one gloomy 
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evening when [ was surrounded, as usual, by the whole 
family, to obtain their consent, or rather to lead them 
The 


greatest difficulties were opposed by the young Coun- 


insensibly to prefer the request themselves. 


tess; but here we were greatly assisted by her enthu- 
siastic turn of mind, and’ perhaps still more by a faint 
glimmer of hope, that the supposed dead might still be 
Mis- 
trast im the thing itself, deubts of my art, were the on- 


ly{obstacles which I had not to combat. 


alive, and would not appear when summoned. 


** Assoon as the consent of the family was obtained, 
the third day was appointed for the work. 
which were protracted unti! micnight, fastings, vigils, 


solitude and mystical instruction, in addition to the use 


Prayers, 


ofa yet unknown musical instrument, which I had 
found very efficient in similar cases, were the prepara- 
tions for the solemn act which succeeded so well,.that 
the fanatical enthusiasm of my auditors heated even my 
own imagination, and added not alittle to the illusion, 
into which I had to work myself for the occasion. At 
length the appointed hour arrived 

**T divine,”’ said the Prince, ‘‘ whom you are going 
to bring forward now—but continue.” 

«No, my lord, the conjuration went off to my satis- 


> 





faction.” 

But how? where remains the Armenian?” 

«Fear not,” answered the Sicilian, *‘ the Armenian 
will appear soon enough.” 

«‘] enter not upon a description of the means of ne- 
cromancy employed, suffice it to say, that it fulfilled 
my expectation. The old Marquis, the young Countess 
with her mother, the chevalier, and some relations 
were present. You may well imagine, that, during the 
long time of my stay in the family, I wanted no opportu- 
nities to become well acquainted with all that concerned 
thedeceased. Several portraits which I found, enabled 
me to give to the phantom the most striking resem- 
blance, and asI made the spirit to speak only by signs, 
The defunct ap- 


peared in a Barbary slave-dress, with a deep wound on 


his voice could create no suspicion. 


his neck.” You perceive, that I departed herein from 
the general conjecture, that he had perished in the 
waves, because the unexpectedness of this turn would 
add to the credulity of the vision; whereas, nothing 
seemed to me more dangerous, than too close an ap- 
proach to the natural. 

**T addressed the question to the spirit, whether he 
called nothing more Ais in this world, and whether he 
had left nothing if it dear to him? The ghost shook 
his head three times, and lifted one of his hands to- 


wards heaven. Before he went, he stripped aring from 


| 
| 
| 


| 


appearance, when the Countess viewed it closer— 
it was her wedding ring.’ 


** Her wedding-ring!” cried the Prince in astonish- 


ment. ‘* Her wedding-ring! How had you got this?” 
‘¢ |——it was not the right one, my lord! I had 





it——it was only an imitation.” 

** An imitation! repeated the Prince, ‘* you must 
have had the right one to imitate it, and how couldyou 
have got this, since the deceased did certainly never 
leave it off his finger ?’’ 

** That is true,’ said the Sicilian, not without con- 
fusion, ‘* but from a description which had been given 





me of the true wedding-ring 
** Which who had given you?” 

** A long time ago,” said the Sicilian, ‘‘ it was quite 
a simple ring, with the name of the young Countess, 
I believe but you have quite disconcerted me.”” 
‘* What followed?” said the Prince, with an unsatis- 





fied and doubtful mien. 

*¢ Every one felt now convinced, that Jeronimo was 
no longer living. The family from this day, announc- 
ed his death publicly, and went into deep mourning. 
The circumstance with the ring, removed/{all doubts 
from Antonia’s mind, and gave more weight to Loren- 
zo’s suit. But the violent mental shock she had re- 
ceived, threw her into a dangerous illness which had 
well nigh forever blasted her lover’s hopes. After 
her recovery, she insisted upon her taking the veil, 
from which she only could be dissuaded by the ear- 
nest remonstrances of her father-confessor, in whom 
she had unlimited confidence. The combined efforts 
of this man and the family, succeeded at last to obtain 
her consent toa union. The last day of the term of 
mourning should be the happy day, which the old Mar- 
quis intended to make yet more festival by a cession of 
all his possessions to the rightful heir. 

‘* The day came, and Lorenzo received his trem- 
bling bride at the altar; the day passed, and a splendid 
fete awaited the jovial guests in the brilliantly illum- 
inated wedding-hall, a festal music accompanied the 
extravagant joy. The happy old man had desired that 
the whole neighborhood should share his joy: all the 
avenues to the palace were opened, and welcome was 
each one who extolled his happiness. In this crowd 
now “ 

The Sicilian here made a pause, and a tremor of ex- 





pectation impeded our respiration. 

‘‘In this crowd now,” he continued, ‘*my next 
neighbor called my attention to a Franciscan monk, 
who stood motionless as a statue, tall and emaciated, 


with an ashy countenance, and fixing a stern and sor- 





his finger, which was found on the floor after his dis- 





rowful look upon the bridal pair. Joy, which all 
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around lit up every countenance, seemed to pass by 
himalone. His mien remained immoveably the same; 
a bust among living figures. This extraordinary ap- 
pearance, surprizing me in the midst of pleasure, and 
contrasting so harshly with all the surrounding objects, 
has left an indelible impression upon my mind: and 
this alone has enabled me to recognize again the fea- 
tures of this monk in the countenance of the Russian 
(for you conceive already, that it was he: and with 
your Armenian, one and the same person,) which 
otherwise would have been impossible. 1 tried in 
vain to detach my eyes from the terrible figure; invo- 
luntarily they again sought it, and found ft every time 
unchanged. I pushed my neighbor; he, his; the same 
astonishment ran through the whole table; the conver- 
sation flagged; suddenly an universal silence; it dis- 
turbed not the monk. The monk stood motionless, and 
ever the same, fixing a stern and sorrowful look upon 
the bridal pair. 


tion, the young Countess, alone, beheld her own grief 


Every one shrank from this appari- 


again in the countenance of this stranger, and hung 
with silent delight on the only object in the whole as- 
sembly, who seemed to understand ‘and to share her 
sorrows. By degrees the crowd dispersed; it was past 
midnight, the music began to sound fainter, and only 
atintervals; the tapers to burn obscyrely, and, at last, 
singly; the conversation to whisper lower and lower; 
and it became gioomy and more gloomy in the dully 
filuminated weddinz-hall; the monk stood unmoved 
ead ever the same, his eyes fixed sternly and sorrow- 
fully on the bridal pair. 

<< The table is removed; the guests disperse hither 
and thither; the family collect in a lessening number; 
the the monk remains uninvited in this closer circle. 
I know not how it was, that none would address him; 
no one spoke to him. Already her female acquaint- 
ances crowd around the trembling bride, who casts a 
help-imploring look upon the venerable stranger; the 
stranger returns it not. The men surround, in like 
manner, the bridegroom. An oppressive, anxious si- 
lence—‘ That we should be here so happy together,’ 
began, at last, the old man, who alone of us seemed 
fot to notice the stranger, or at least not to be sur- 
prized—‘ That we show!i be so happy, and my son, 
Jeronimo, not with us!’ ‘ Have youthen invitedhim, 
and he staid away?’ asked the monk. 
time he had opened his lips. 
terror. 


We looked at him with 


««¢ Alas! he is gone whence no one returns,’ replied 
the old man, ‘reverend sir, you misunderstand me, 
my eon, Jeronimo, is dead.’ 


It was the first || 





— 
ry 


** * Perhaps he is only afraid to appear in such com- 
pany,’ continued the Monk, ¢ who knows how he may 
look, thy son Jeronimo! Let him hearthe voice which 
was the last he heard! 


him!’ 


Ask thy son, Lorenzo, to call 


«© ¢ What does this mean? murmured all. 
changed color. 


Lorenzo 
I deny not that my hair began to stand 
erect. 

** The Monk had, meanwhile, stepped to the side- 
board, where he took a full wine-glass and carrying it 
to his lips, ‘ To the memory of our dear Jeromino!”’ he 
cried, ‘who loves the departed, follow my example!’ 

*¢« Whence so ever you may be, reverend sir,’ ex- 
ciaimed the Marquis, ‘ you have named a dear name. 
You are welcome! Come, my friends,’ turning to us 
and sending the glasses around, ‘ let us not be put to 
shame by a stranger: ‘to fhe memory of my son, Jero- 
nimo!’ 

** Never, I believe, was a toast drunk with a worse 
grace. 

** « One glass is yet full—why refuses my son, Lo- 
renzo, to join in this friendly toast?’ 

**Lorenzo received the glass with trembling from 
the Franciscan’s hand; trembling, he carried it to his 
lips—‘ to my beloved brother, Jeronimo,’ he stammer- 
ed and, with a shudder, he replaced it. 

*¢ «This is my 2surderer’s voice!’ cried a terrible 
figure, which, on a sudden, stood in our midst, the 
blood trickling from its garments, and disfigured by 
horrid wounds. 

** About what followed, ask me no more,” said the 
Sicilian, with all the signs of horror in his counte- 
nance. * J had lost my recollection from the moment 
when I cast my eyes upon the figure, like all the 
others. When we recovered our senses, Lorenzo was 
wrestling with death; Monk and phantom had vanish- 
ed. The Chevalier was carried to his bed under fright- 
ful convulsions; none but the priest came near his 
death-bed, and the sorrow-stricken old man who,a few 
weeks later, followed him in death. His confession 
lies buried in the breast of the priest who absolved 
him, and no human being has learned them. Not long 
after this event, it so happened that a well was to be 
cleaned out, which had been concealed in a remote 
part of the premises beneath thorns and briars, and had 
been filled up for many years; when the rubbish was 
cleared away, a skeleton was found. The house in 
which this happened stands no longer. The family 
del M . . nte is extinct, and ina convent, not far from 
Salerno, you are shown Aptonia’s grave.”’ 





(Te be continued.) 
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Written for the Magnolia, 


A TROUBADOUR SONG. 


BY A. B. MEEK, ESQ. 


Tue harp, I strung in early youth, 
Hath lain in dust so long, 

That it hath lost, I fear, in sooth, 
The cunning art of song: 

Yet, gentle one, I wake once more 
Its chords, at thy command, 

And sing, like ancient Troubadour, 
The Ladye of our Land! 


Ah, had the days of Chivalry 
Not faded long ago, 

What feuds would be, fair one, for thee !— 
Brave feuds for thee, I trow! 

Then many a Knight would seek the field, 
Thy colors in his crest, 

Thy name inscribed upon his shield,— 
The Loveliest and the Best! 


And many a Minstrel then would tune 
The harp of love for thee, 

And seek, by song, to win the boon, 
Beneath the moonlight tree: 

And many a Pilgrim too would come, 
With palm-leaf in his hand, 

And ask thy smiles to make it bloom, 
Sweet Ladye of our Land! 


But ah, those pictured times have gone,— 
The days of old Romance !— 
And woman’s love no more is Won 
By palm-leaf, lyre, or lance : 
We have a plainer way avith us,— 
More easy if less grand, 
We never kick up such a fuss 
About a Lady’s hand! 


And yet, fair one, there’s many a heart 
Beneath its doublet plain, 
That holds for thee, as warm a part 
As ever Knight did feign ; 
And one fond Minstrel lingers yet, 
Who near thee aye would stand, 
And sing thy gentle loveliness, 
Sweet Ladye of our Land! 


Written for the Magnolia, 


SELF-DISCI PLINE. 


BY MRS. CAROLINE LEE HENTZ. 


**T don’t believe the boy will be good for any thing 
as long as he lives—I can’t breathe into him the least 
particle of spirit, or ambition. Then he is so awk- 
ward and bashful—he’s unfit to appear in decent com- 
pany. I would give all Iam worth and ten times over, 
if he were half as studious and gentleman-like as his 


Cousin Wallace.” 


Thus muttered Mr. Douglas to himself as he walked 
up and down the room, witha short quick step, his 
arms crossed on his back and his head considerably in 
advance of his body, a position he was sure to assume, 
when his temper was ruffled. ‘No,’ continued he, 
turning a very short, sudden corner, ‘I can do noth- 
ing with him, he is incorrigible.’ ‘What has Herbert 
done, so very bad, Uncle?’ said a little girl, who had 
just entered with bounding steps, her white apron, 
gathered up carefully before her, as if it contained 
something very precious. ‘Done,’ repeated Mr. 
Douglas, ‘why, he has done nothing—I could for- 
give him for doing somethnig, even if it were mis- 
chief—but to doze away his existence in idleness— 
lazy dunce, that he is. Just now I found him asleep 
under a tree,” when he ought to be hard at his tasks— 
letting every one get before him, and carry away all 
the honors of the class.’ ‘But he was tired dear Un- 
cle,—he has been taking such along walk in the 
woods, to get me these ‘flowers, these beautiful wild 
flowers for my herbarium.’ She held out her apron 
as she spoke, and displayed a collection whose colours 
‘Besides,’ added she, 


fixing her blue eyes on Mr. Douglas, with a very intel- 


made most brilliant confusion. 


ligent expression, ‘if Herbert does not study much, 
he thinks a great deal—and I dare say, he was think- 
ing with his eyes shut, when you thought he was 
asleep.’ ‘Thinking with a fiddle stick!’ exclaimed 
Mr. Douglas, but a smile in spite of himself, stole over 
his rough features, as he patted the head of his favorite 
who conscious of her power, caught hold of his hand 
and walked or rather ran by his side, while she expa- 
tiated on the merits of Herbert declaring that she 
would give more for one Herbert, than fifty thousand 
Wallace’s. Flora Lee wasa rare pleader, and hard in- 
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deed must have been the heart that could have re- 
sisted the influence of her sunbright smile and ‘bonny 
blue cen.” 

But just as Mr. Douglas had settled down into com- 
placency and good humour and with Flora on his knee, 
was comfortably seated in a corner of the sofa, the en- 
trance of the luckless Herbert, put to flight all his 


newly acquired serenity. Hadit been the intention 


of the youth to have excited the irritable nerves of 


his father, he could not have done it more effectually 
than by the appearance he made. His shoes and the 
lower part of his trowsers were covered with mud, 
the sleeves of his coat were torn and dusty, and his 
hair falling in matted locks on his temples, looked as 
if it bade defiance to combs and brushes. 

«¢What have you been doing, Sirrah ?”’ exclaimed 
Mr. Douglas. ‘And how dare you come before me, 
with such a figure as that?’ ‘I was helping a little 
boy, get his sheep out of the meadow,’ answered Her- 
bert, pulling his hair over his forehead, still more un- 
gracefully, and ‘I fell in the water.’—‘ And how came 
your coat torn, Sir? Acoat which came from the 
tailor’s hands, not three days ago.” ‘Why, I met a lit- 
tle girl crying, because a rude boy had tossed her bon- 
net on the branches of a tree and I climbed the tree 
to get it, and my sleeve caught against a broken twig 
before I saw it.” 

«You had better set up as the protector of all the 
little boys and girls in the neighborhood,’ exclaimed 
Mr. Douglas ina sneering tone. ‘I give up the hope 
of making a gentleman of you—there is a natural vul- 
garity about you, that is constantly breaking through 
all the restraints of education. I ama fool to trouble 
myself about you, seeing you never did a thingin your 
life, consistant with my wishes as a father, or your 
duty as a son.” 


Herbert turned away in silence, but the colour on 
his sunburned cheek, deepened to the hue of crimson, 
and the single glance he cast behind, flashed with no 
vulgar fires. ‘Dear Uncle, don’t be angry,’ cried Flo- 
ra, scattering all her flowers on the carpet, in her ea- 


gerness to follow and detain Herbert. Herbert did it 


He never can see any one in trouble 
without helping them, and then he forgets himself. 
Herbert, don’t go.” 
and having sought some solitary spot, gave vent to the 
bitterness of a chafed and wounded spirit. ‘My father 
hates me exclaimed the boy, bursting into a passion of 


all in kindness. 


But Herbert was already gone 


tears’—‘he hates me repeated he, with a more intense 
expression, and I wish I had never been born.” 


“Do not say that, Herbert, saida sweet voice be- 


hind him—it is wicked to wish such a thing,” and the 
blue eyes of Flora Lee, were seen peeping through 
the leaves ofthe shrubs beneath which he had thrown 
himself. The next moment, she sprang over the low 
hedge and kneeling down by his side, put her arms 
round his neck and tried to wipe away his tears with 
her muslin apron. ‘Your father does not hate you,’ 
said the little comforter—the loves you and I love you, 
and every body loves you Herbert.” The boy lifted up 
his head from the grass and something like scorn shot 
from his tearful eyes, as he repeated the words, ‘Loves 
me !’—No, Flora, there is nobody inthe world loves 
mebutyou. Did I ever comein my father’s presence, 


that he did not chide me, and say he blushed to own 
me as a son? 


It is true enough as he says, nature never intended 
me for a gentleman, and there is no usein my trying 
to be one. I sometimes wish he would cast me off, 
as he is always threatening to do, and take Wallace 
for his son, for he isa gentleman ready made.” *Wal- 
lace!’ repeated Flora, her cheeks reddening with an- 
ger. ‘Wallace, forhis son! never while Iam by him. 
But Herbert, I do think you might be more careful 
when you know how much he thinks of you looking 


nice and handsome. You might have gone into the 


kitchen and had your shoes brushed—and you might 
have combed your head and 





’ Here Flora hesita- 
ted, for when she recollected how many things he 


might have done, to have pleased his father’s inspec- 
ting eye, she was afraid to enumerate them, lest she 
should wound still deeper the feelings she was endea- 
voring to soothe. ‘I forgot it, said Herbert desponding- 


ly! Ialways forget such things—I was thinking how 










































































happy the boy looked, when he saw his sheep safe 
round him—and how gitateful the little girl was when 
I put the bonnet on her head—my heart was allin a 
glow, and I felt as if every one could see my heart and 
not my face.” 

Flora sat silent a moment, wondering how the lit- 
tle girl looked, and whether Herbert thought her pret- 
ty as well as grateful—then taking out the comb, that 
shaded back the ringlets from her forehead, she began 
to smooth his rebellions locks, and to arrange them in 
really graceful waves upon his brow. She coaxed 
him to go to his own room and change his dusty appar- 
el, so that when he made his appearance at supper, his 
father permitted him to eat for once, without scolding 


him—and Wallace was there a little miniature gen- 
tleman, with his shirt collar as white as snow, his fair 
locks as smoothe as satin, and his shoes as black as pol- 
I ished ebony. 


He would not have mudded his clothes 
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or soiled his shoes for all the sheep in the universe— 
not he—and he would have seen the heads of all the 
little girls in town, much more their bonnets on the 
top of the trees, before he would have tangled his locks 
to extricate them. He wasa beautiful boy. His com- 
plexion had a dazzling mixture of red and white, which 
the sun had never been permitted to embrown, and his 
eyes possessed a corresponding brilliancy of colouring. 
He had heard it said a thousand times in his presence, 
‘that it was a pity he was nota girl—he was far too 
handsome for a boy ;’ and Mr. Douglas hadas often re- 
peated that he would give all his fortune if his awk- 
ward boy were as graceful and elegant as his Cousin 
Wallace. 

Flora Lee was the only one who refused her tribute 
of admiration to his beauty or his graces. It must be 
acknowledged, for there was a dash of mischief in her 
loving and lively nature, that she liked dearly to dis- 
concert and tease the young dandy. In putting on her 
shawl, she was sure to flirt it over his head, to tumble 
his shining hair; and sometimes in writing, she was 
careless enough to spatter ink on his plaited shirt frill. 
These accidents always excited the keenest resent- 
ment in Wallace, but he was afraid to manifest it be- 
fore his Uncle, who never allowed any one to scold 
Flora, who, if she had not been one of the best, would 
certainly have been one of the worst children in the 
world. She was not his niece, but adopted as such 
iato his family; being the orphan daughter of one 
whom he had loved in his youth, but forsaken, ** be- 


bert scorned. As well might one expect to curb the 
war-horse, ‘‘ whose neck is clothed in thunder,” with 
a silken rein, as to bring down such a generous and 
untamable spirit to cold and selfish rules. 

Scenes similar to the one described above, were of 
almost daily occurrence. Herbert transgressing—his 
father chiding—F lora interceding—and Wallace smil- 
ing, superior on all. 

One night, after enduring a fierce outbreaking ofhis 
father’s wrath than he had ever before suffered, for fol- 
lowing the dictates of his overflowing philanthropy, he 
rushed from the house, and rambledhe scarcely knew 
whither. The moon wasshining in the fullness of her 
lustre, and many atime had Herbert wandered beneath 
her beams when his stormy passions were raging high, 
till they subsided into a perfect calm. But he was 
older now; the blood of sixteen was throbbing in his 
veins. He was full of high resolves, and panted for 
some opening through which he might spring into 
freedom, from the daily bondage under which he was 
writhing. He heard the murmurs of the distant sea; 
he approached it, and saw the foam of its waves spark- 
linginthe moonbeams. <A vessel, with its sails curl- 
ing in the night breeze, its decks thronged with busy 
A thought flashed into 


his mind, and ran in fire through his nerves; his breast 


passengers, caught his eye. 


heaved like the waters on which he was gazing; here 
« 


He lift- 


was a glorious opportunity for emancipation. 


' ed his eyes to the starry vault above, turned them. to 








cause she was pvor.” He had sacrificed affection to 


policy, and married a lady, whose wealth and family 


gave him consequence in the eyes of the world; but it | 


was a cold and heartless union, and when, in abouttwo | 


years, she died, he felt the shock, rather asa memento 
of his own mortality, than the destruction of any ten- 
der ties. She left one infant son, and several years 
after her death, Mr. Douglas received into his care, 
from the hands of the indigent and expiring mother of 
Flora, the orphan child on whom he henceforth lavish- 
He believ- 
ed it an act of justice, and endeavored, by indulgence 


ed the love and tenderness due to hisown. 


to the child, to atone for his perjury to the mother. 
Stung by his desertion, she had married a spendthrift, 
who soon left her to woman’s frequent lot—poverty, 
loneliness, and a broken heart. 

The ruling object of Mr. Douglas’ life was to make 
his son a gentleman. Ashe was himself of rather ple- 
bean origin, he magnified the importance of external 


appearance, and exacted an attention to the minutiz of 


dress, which the ardent and impetuous nature of Her- 





the rolling deep below, and as he took in their vastness 
and grandeur, and felt in his own soul such high and 
far reachings after things more vast and magnificent 
still, he thought it would be a sin anda shame for him 
to try to narrow himself any longer to the restraints 
from which he was ever bursting. The vessel was 
bound for the East Indies; it would depart in three 
hours. His resolution was taken; he would return 
and catch one parting glimpse of Flora, make up a 
bundle, like another Robinson Crusoe, and then com- 
mit himself to the deep, blue sea. 

All was still when he entered his home. 
parations were soon made; and he turned his steps, 


and they were soft and trembling steps to what he had 


His pre- 


ever taken before, towards the chamber of Flora—«< I 
will look on her but one moment as she sleeps,” said 
he, *‘ and then, farewell for ever—F lora, dear Flora— 
she, at least, has been kind.” He lifted the latch, and 
held his breath as he drew near the little couch, where 
Flora reclined in the deep sleep of innocence and 


youth. The muslin curtains were looped back, and 





the rays of the moon came in, in one white and daz- 
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zling rill on her pillow. Her arm, from which the) ble excited the anger of his father, and Flora, as usual, 


| ; 
night dress was loosened, was thrown up over her | exerted herappeasinginfluence. But, when noon and 
head, beautifully defining the outline of her glowing | night came on, and no Herbert, the anger of Mr. Dou- 
. . | “es — P " 

cheek, and her hair, struggling through the cap that ] glas gave place to anxiety, and Flora was wild with 

confined its luxuriance, glistened as it moved to the | alarm. 
| 

) ae hj 3 > y , 1] f or nanwu frie, * 

soft and regular breathing of her slumbers. Never | After many fruitless enquiries, they learned he had 
- . . . 1} ” 
was there aswecter personification of blooming child- |; 





hood; and Herbert, as he bent over her, wondered, for 
a moment, how he could be miserable when Flora was 


near him, and when he knew that she loved him, even 


as if he were her brother. He almost wavered in his || 


wild purpose—then his thoughts swept forward into 
the future, and the dread, that when she ceased to be 


a child and he grew up into manhood, that she, too, || 


might learn to despise him, gave steadiness to his reso- 
lution. He stooped still lower, printed one kiss on the 
warm roses of her cheek, and hastily leaving the apart- 
ment, felt as if whatever fate had in store him, he could 
never know a keener pang, than that which now qui- 
vered in his heart. 

Passing rapidly along, he came to the door of his 
father’s chamber, and paused before it; ‘*Oh!”’ said 


he to himself, holding his hands tightly over his || 


throbbing temples—‘‘Oh! if my father had loved 
me! If he had but permitted me to love him, 
as I have yearned to do, I would have lived and died 
at his feet. I could have served him asa slave with- 
out murmuring, if he had repaid me with the kindness 
of atask-master. But I cannot take the bread even 
from a father’s hand, when it is grudgingly bestowed. 
Iflam not deemed worthy to be his son, I will no 
more be a dependent on his bounty.” 

The excited boy turned to depart, but nature, arm- 
ed with the power of association and habit, struggled 
for the mastery with pride and self-will. Harsh and 
unjust he might be, but he was his father still. With 
an involuntary motion, he sunk upon his knees, and 
his deep sobs burst on the silence of night—** Oh! my 
father!” exclaimed he aloud, ‘‘ must I go without the 
remembrance of one blessing from your lips.” It 
seemed that the recollection that he had been rob- 
bed of his birthright, called up sterner and darker 
images. They drifted before his mind’s eye with diz- 
zying rapidity, and triumphant over all, was that of 
his own body thrown back upon the sea-beat shore, 
the sport of the tempest, perhaps exciting in death the 
tenderness denied it in life. He rose, dashed the tears 


from his eyes, and rushing into the open air, without 
daring to cast one glance behind him, retraced his path 
to the vessels side. 

The disappearance of Herbert from the breakfast ta- 


| been seen at alate hour on the sea-shore, and they 
] were forced to admit the awful conclusion, that he 
|| had founda grave in the waters. Then Mr. Douglas 
1} 
1} 


remembered the last words he had said to him, “ You 
{| 


] are no son of mine, I am ashamed to acknowledge 
|| you, with your low-born habits and Vulgar tastes;”’ and 
| the remembrance ran like scathing lightning over the 
| rough bark that had grown over his softer feelings. 
Conscience vindicated the claims of his unprized and 
neglected boy, driven by his harshness to the last act 
of desperation; and a voice, like that heard by Mac- 
beth, was in all the house, crying, * Sleep no more— 
sleep no more.” And Flora, too, in the first agonies 
of her grief, loaded him with the bitterest reproaches. 
Entirely undisciplined and uncontrolled, there was 
something terrible in her childish frenzy, now bursting 
forth in wailing cries, and now in passionate upbraid- 
ings. ‘** Itis you that hath done it!’* she repeated again 
and again, ‘‘ you, his own father—you hated, and you 
have killed him! He—your own son!” 
The miserable father knew not where to turn for 
consolation. Flora, the child of his indulgence, seem- 
ed transformed intoan avenging angel for Herbert’s 
wrongs. Wallace was too selfish to sympathise in the 
sorrows of others; and he, Mr. Douglas, had made no 
Friend on high, to whom he could resort in the day of 
trouble. It is tPue, that Flora, after the paroxysm of 
grief had subsided, ceased her rash reproaches, and 
sought to soothe and comfort her benefactor, but she 
could not blot them from his remembrance, and Flora 
soon found to her cost, that Herbert had been to her 
a kind of safety valve, for the ill-temper and passion of 
Mr. Douglas. Finding no other legitimate object on 
which to vent it, he often drove her from his presence, 
intimidated by his frown, or wounded by his violence. 
It was well for her that she had to endure this disci- 
pline, for it had a chastening influence on a spirit ren- 
dered somewhat wayward from excessive indulgence. 
And better still, that, when sent from home to be ini- 
tiated in the accomplishments and graces of her sex, 
she was placed under the guardainship of one, who, 
while she trained her for all that is lovely on earth, 
taught her to look beyond it, and to culfivate the still 
lovelier graces of the Christian character. 


* * * * * * 
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Years passed away—the damask bloom that dyed the 
cheeks of Flora softened into the paler and mutable 
roses of opening womanhood. The manhood of Wal- 
lace fulfilled the promise of his boyish beauty, and he 


was said to transcend his sex in every charm that can 
He had chosen 


the profession of the law, and was distinguished at the 


attract and fix the gaze of admiration. 


bar by a kind of showy eloquence, perfectly in kee- 
ping with his graceful and finished exteriour. The 


fate of Herbert was still involved in darkness, but 








time had mitigated the anguish of his father’s remorse, 
and veiled his remembrance, even in the heart of Flo- 
ra, in akindof misty gloom. Mr. Douglas looked for- 
ward to the union of Wallace and Flora, as something 
that must take place in the order of nature. Friends 
and acquaintances spoke of it asa matter of course, 
and Wallace himself, regarding Flora as the heiress 
of his Uncle’s large and unincumbered property, pass- 
ively yielded to the arrangement, considering himself 


far too handsome to give himself the trouble of win- 


channel. She was determined to visit the poor boy in 
his dungeon, and if he were indeed guilty, to endea- 
vour to awaken him to penitence and remorse, so that 
if denied pardon on earth, he might jseek it, where the 
humble supplicant, however dark may be his crimes, 
She thought of Herbert, and of 
his much enduring childhood. Perhaps this"boy had 


suffered from his father’s harshness and ,injustice, and 


never sues in vain. 


ina moment of passion, chafed and frantic, he might 
have struck the deadly blow. It was dreadful—but 


still she pitied him. Inthe darkness of evening, ac- 


_ companied bya faithful servant, she sought the prison- 


er’s call. She shuddered and turned pale, as the dim 
light of the lamp, struggling through the gloom of the 
dungeon, revealed the wretched figure of the boy, ly- 
ing on a pallet of straw, with his hands and feet mana- 
cled, and a countenance that declared in language 
more powerful than words could utter, the “iron had 
entered into his soul.” 


She knew his name—no human sound is kinder 











ning the affections which he doubted not were his 
spontaneous due. Flora repelled the idea with 
warmth, but Mr. Douglas always turned a deaf ear to 
her entreaties for silence ona theme, which never 
could meet her concurrence, for he believed her sex 
invariably concealed their real feelings under a shew 
of indifference and dislike. Wallace gave her no 
opportunity of rejection, for it seemed mockery to 
deem his cold and studied attention, the assiduities of 
a@ lover. 

For a few weeks he had been engaged in a cause 
which excited deep and thrilling interest in the public 
mind—a youth not more than 16 years old, was accused 
of the awful crime of paricide. A nephew of the de- 
ceased, the next heir to the estate, commenced the 
suit against the youth, and engaged Wallace as his 
counsel. There was only circumstantial evidence 
brought against the accused, but that was of a very 
strong and imposing character. The respectability of 
the parties concerned, the extreme youth of the cul- 
prit, the tremendous crime with which he was char- 
ged, all served to concentrate the thoughts of a multi- 
tude on asingle point. Flora’s whole soul was inter- 
ested in the fate of the boy, and she entreated Wallace 
with all the eloquence of which she was mistress, and 
few could resist her pleadings, not to appear in be- 
half of the plaintiff. 

Wallace, who had armed himself against the move- 
ments of compassion, by a preconceived idea of his 
guilt, remained cold and immoveable. Flora’s warm 


feelings, though chilled by this repulse, sought another 


than the,simple name pronounced in gentle accents. 
| His was a romantic one and associated with the sweet 
| strains of poesy and love. ‘*Edwin!” said she, draw- 
_ing nearer—she stopped and trembled. All the elo 
| quence she had been summoning to her aid, failed her, 
| at the overwhelming sight ofhis misery. There was 
something in his dark, neglected locks, that reminded 
her of Herbert, and that remembrance never failed to 
suffuse hereyes with tears. Edwin raised his head 
from the pallet, and shading his eyes with one hand, 
looked wildly upward—‘*Who called?” cried he, im 





an affrighted voice. He had been in a feverish slum- 


| ber, and it is probable, when he caught a glimpse of 
| the fair pitying face, bending over him, he thought it 
‘‘A friend, 


though a stranger,’ answered Flora—‘‘one who pities 


| belonged to some angel messenger. 


_your fate and would gladly administer some comfort to 


your captivity, for whether guilty or innocent, you 
.must sorely need it.” 

«Can you think me guilty?” said the boy,—and yet 
visit me here? The question of your guilt and your 
innocence rests between your God and your own soul. 
Better that man should condemn you even if guiltless, 
than that God should find you guilty, though acquitted 
| before the assembled world.” Edwin clasped _ his fet- 
tered hands together, with an energy, that made his 
chains clank fearfully in the ears of his auditors.— 
| <*Guilty!? repeated he—guilty of a father’s blood! 
Oh! Righteous Father—what have I done, that I 
should be accused of a crime like this! I have been 


a rash, ungrateful and sometimes disobedient boy, but 
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I would have laid down my life for my father, and yet 





and yet ” here bursting into a passion of tears, 
he threw himself back on the dungeon’s floor and 
gave vent to the most passionate and heart-rending 


exclamations. 


Were these the agonies of remorse, or the cries of 
outraged innocence? For one moment, the possibili- 
ty that she was in the presence ofa parricide, made 
Flora’s blood congeal when she beheld this paroxysm, 
the next she disdained the thouzht, and believing his 
asservations of innocence, she resolved to lend all her 
efforts tosave him from the doom which hung over 
him. Itseemed from the boy’s own relation, when 
he recovered composure to speak of himself, that if 
innocent, he was a victim of the blackest and subtlest 
villainy. ‘The dagger, reeking with his father’s blood 
was found under his own pillar, his handkerchief and 
clothes were discovered dabbled with blood. ‘Yes!’ 
cried he, shuddering—‘it was nothing but blood— 
blood. It was round me andabout me. It rolled af- 
ter me, like astream, andsometimes these walls are 
all dripping ani red, and it covers the dungeon's 
floor.” He rolled his large dark eyes, rapidly round 
the cell, as if he saw the avenzers of blood pursuing 
him on every side. Flora’s feelings were too highly 
wrought for the admission of any selfish fears or she 
might have trembled at those maniac flashes. She did 
not leave him till she had soothed his frenzy, by coun- 
sels, drawn from the only source she could dare to 
draw from, ina moment likethat. She told him of 
those holy children, who were plunged in the furnace 
seven times hotter than red hot iron, and who were 
delivered by one in the likeness of the Son of God, 
who walked with them in the midst of the flames 
which blazed harmlessly round them. She told him 
too of Daniel in the lion’s den, and how the king of 
the forest crouched lovingly at his feet, because God 
would not suffer his righteous servant to fall a prey to 
the snare of the ungodly. Well might poor Edwin 
think when after uttering such heavenly truths, she 
placed her Bible in his hands and looking back upon 
him with a tearful smile, glided out of the dungeon, 
that like the men of other days whom she had descri- 
bed, he had been favored by the visitation of an angel, 
who would finally work out his deliverance. 


Flora would not sleep till she had seen Wallace.— 
He came, astonished at her summons, at so late an 
hour, and when he saw her flushed countenance and 
excited manner with some alarm, he asked an expla- 


nation. ‘Wallace,’ said she, ‘you must give up the 


| 
| 





course you have undertaken. You must not take up | 
9 ! 


! 


arms against that boy—he is innocent—on my life he 
is innocent.” : 
**What do you know about him?” cried he, startled 
by her bold assertion. ‘What can you know?’ ‘I 
have seen him, and I have a moral conviction of his 
innocence, that no power on earth can shake. As you 
hope for peace in life and comfort in death, Wallace at- 
tempt not to prove him guilty.” «*You have been to his 
prison—at night too—you amaze me. How could you 
commit yourself by such an impudent unfeminine 
step.” «It may have been impudent, Wallace, but if 
it isunfeminine, I blush for my sex,” cried Flora, and 
she did blush to the hue of crimson, at a charge so 
bold. «I cannot conceive,” said Wallace, what indus 
ces you to interest yourself in such manner for this 
boy. What is his fate to you? Shame upon the 
tongue that could ask a question like that!” exclaimed 
Flora indignantly. ‘‘His fate is every thing to me and 
to you too, since the common cause of justice and hu- 
manity is involved init. 


brother?”’ 


Is he not a man and a 


Wallace was roused for the first time in his life into 
afecling of real admiration, as he looked upon the 
kindling countenance of Flora and listened to her 
spirited language. ‘Why, Flora,” cried he, laying 
his hand on her shoulder and looking in her face with 
asmile, ‘*I must learn rhetoric of you—when we are 
married I will become your pupil. Pericles, himself, 
learned eloquence at the feet ofa woman.” Flora 
drew back with a sudden recoil. ‘This is nonsense, 
this is folly Cousin Wallace. You know you do not 
love me, and itis worse than folly, to talk of marriage, 
with a cold, a frozen heart—our friends may be decei- 
ved on this subject, but we know each other too well, 


and have known each other too long to fall into error 
or delusion.” 


“You talk like aromantic girl Flora,” said Wallace, 
passing his hand carelessly through his curling locks 
I have no doubt we shall love each other well enough 
for our own happiness,and since Jam reconciled to 
my destiny, I do not think you have reason to mur- 
mur.” ‘I talk like what Iam then,” cried Flora, 
impetuous, and I tell thee plainly, Wallace, that I 
| would sooner return to the loathsome dungeon I have 


left, and live there like poor Edwin, fettered, doomed 





and lonely, than wed myself to a man whom I did not 


| 


| love and who did not love me with his whole heart 


and soul.” «And pray tell me,” cried Wallace, 


| drawing up his graceful person, to its full height, his 


lip curling with a scornful smile ‘*in what qualifi- 


cations, necessarily to secure your love, am I so unfor- 
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tunate as to be deficient?” ‘Other fernales,” answer- || I 


’ 


| 
ed Flora, might be won by your beauty, and I grant || | 


iad come down to command his deliverance, since she 


rad heard of the noble stranger’s promise in his behalf; 


“ , : || s 
it to be of marvellous brilliancy, but its rays play as |; but now, when she beheld the close lines of human 


13-7} 


, , i, : 
harmlessly over my heart, as the lightning on the im- | figures stretching darkly round her, strong in number, 


passive marble. You are wanting in the generosity | and presenting so many cold, unpitying countenances, 


| 


that forgetting self, can sacrifice individual advantage | and saw that pale and slender youth brought in to be 


= 7 . — a oe .. en ae ee eee ' oe 
for another’s good, in the nobie ambition that pr ympts } the OvyeC t of their concentrated gaze, and thought how 


to all that is elevated, maznanimous and excellent in || his life hung on the breath of mortals, frail and erring 


blll 


| 
. : 1 ° . 1} 
the fervor of feeling that can shed a cherishing warmth || 


over life’s coldest and darkest scenes. 


like himself, her heart died within her, and she trem- 


The man || bled at the tremendcus responsibility man assumed, 


whom I love, I must revere for virtues and respect for || when he presumed to decide upon the guilt cr inno- 


| 
his talents. Imust look up to him as my Mentor, my | 
exempler and my guide. Let me find such a man | 
‘ a oe 1 
and let his affections once be mine, 1 could love as 


few women love. I could follow him to the wilds of || 


go with him barefoot over the world—I wenld share | 


|| 
with himin poverty, ignominy and death itself, still | 


1 | 
Liberia, or the isles of the Southern Ocean. I would |! 

| 

| 


‘ é ; ; ‘ | 
glorying in the tie that bound my soul to his.” } 


Flora’s ardent feelings, having once burst through | 
all restraint, refused to be controlled, and when her | 
lips were silent, they flashed threugh her darkening | 
eyes, and burned on her glowing checks. Wallace | 
listened in amazement and bitter mortification. The | 
possibility of being rejected by any woman never en- || 
tered into his imagination, and least of all by Flora 
Lee. His pride was roused, his vanity stung to the | 
quick, yet notwithstanding these angry emotions, he | 





\] 
| 
| 


known before and resolved to make some efforts to win | 


looked upon Flora with an interest he had never 





a heart, she had no intention of bestowing unsought. 
Flora continued to visit the cell of Edwin, and in || 


cence of his fellow-beings, considering how the mind 
may be warped by prejudice or darkened by suspicion, 
or heated by passion. 

There was something extremely interesting in the 
appearance of the youth, pallid and emaciated as he 
was, from long confinement, and wearing an expres- 
sion of meekness and timidity, that might have dis- 
armed the judgment of the sternest, and prepossessed 
the coldest in his favor. Raising his large, melancho- 
ly eyes, and casting them once over the crowd, they 
rested on the face of Flora, and they lighted up with 
the most intense emotion. Laying ene hand on his 
heart, in token of gratitude and humility, he bowed 
his head on his breast, and those who were near, saw 
that his lip quivered, and that tears flowing faster and 
faster, were stealing through his drooping lids. Flora, 
conscious that she was an object of general attention, 
turned from red to pale, and from pale to red, and her 
breath came quick and short, while the crowd seem- 


ed to wave and roll around her like the billows of the 


| ocean. 


| . . . ’ 
consequence of her blessed ministrations, the boy be- | When the witnesses against the prisoner were ex- 


came reconciled to his fate, willing to live or die a | 


death of shame, if it was his Heavenly Father’s will. | 

He told her of another friend whom Providence had | 
raised up,a gentleman, a stranger in the place, who | 
having heard of his awful situation, had sought him ont | 


and volunteered to plead his ease at the approaching | 


| 
day of trial. He described him as the kindest and no- | 
blest of men and inspired with confidence by such an | 

| 


unexpected interposition, awaited his doom with re- 





signation, but also with hope. 

The day arrived, and a multitude gathered, attracted 
by an indefinable feeling of curiosity, to witness hu- 
man suffering anddegradation. The hall was crowded 
with ladies, anxious to hear the handsome Wallace, 


and look upon the youthful prisoner, and Flora was 


among them; not led by heartless curiosity, but deep || 


amined, such ‘‘strong and damning proofs” were 

brought forward, it seemed impossible that any human 
| agency could roll back the overwhelming tide of evi- 
_dence that was bearing down upon him, with accumu- 
lating force. And when Wallace rose, with graceful 
and persuasive eloquence, and invested with a beauty 
rarely possessed by man, and dwelt on the awful na- 
ture of the crime, and all the circumstances that add- 
ed to its horrors, in florid and glowing language, the 
very youth and apparent innocence of the culprit, on- 
ly served to fan the flame of public indignation to a 
‘fiercer blaze. Wallace’sat down amid loud murmurs 


of applause. Edwin, who had remained with his head 


drooping forward and folded arms, immoveable as a 


wild and piercing glances. A gentleman, who was 


and absorbing interest in Edwin’s fate. She had felt || seated in the most distant part of the hall, rose simul- 


as sure of his vindication, as if a herald from heaven 


\ taneously, came forward to the centre of the hall, and 


statue, here rose, and gazed through the throng with | 
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took the place which Wallace had just vacated. His | 


figure was tall and commanding; and his air and man- 


ner indescribably noble. He was dressed in black; 


| 

| 

' 

° . ° i} 

his complexion was dark, though clear, and his hair |, 


clustering in waves around his lofty forehead, was of 


raven blackness. The suddennessof his appearance, | 


the dignity of his person, and the solemnity of his || 


dress, corresponding so well with the occasion, had a | 
thrilling effect upon the beholders. He begzed per- 
mission of the audience to speak a few words in behalf | 


Aaa 


| 
| 
| 
of the prisoner, of whose innocence he avered he | 
could bring the most startlmg and irrefragible proofs. | 
He began deliberately and impressively, in a grave | 
and sweet toned voice, appealing to them in the name 
of humanity, justice, and christianity, to lay aside all 
prejudice and passion, and to judge as those who must 


themselves be called before a higher tribunal, to give 





an account for every unjustdecree, for every innocent | 
sacrificed. Then proceeding in a strain of lofty and | 
impassioned eloquence, of clear and irresistable argu- | 
ments, he swept down the strong holds of villainy | 
and hypocrisy, in which the real criminal had in- | 
trenched himself, and exposed him in all his naked | 
guilt, to the indignation and wrath of those over whom 
he had triumphed in his successful wickedness. 

It would be extending the limits of this sketch too 
far, to enter into a detail of the-circumstances that led 


to this disclosure. It is sufficient to state, that he un- | 


‘ . ‘ . = Pa a | en ; I) gh 
veiled a scene of such heart-sickening depravity, and | the powers of her own mind, till t 


deliberate cold-blooded malice, that man shuddered 


> 


and woman turned pale to hear. 


The nephew of the deceased, the chief accuser of 1 


Edwin, was proved the real murderer, by a chain of || 


| 
evidence, which a righteous God, himself, seemed to | 
| 
| 
| 
} 


have placed in the stranger’s hands for the vindication | 


of innocence and the detection of guilt. 





The orator paused, and there was a rush and a heav- 


| 
. .” ° | 
ing among the people, and a deep murmuring sound, | 
mingled with louder outbreaking sounds. The boy || 

cae | 
himself, with a thrilling cry, sprang forward and faint- || 


ed at the stranger’s feet. Ashe raised him in his arms, |! 


> iI 


and bore him into the openair. Flora, terrified by the |, 


, 3 inte — 
deathlike appearance of Edwin, and believing him | 


, = 
already dead, pressed to Mr. Douglas’ side, and, hardly || 
conscious of what she was doing, urged him on, till || 


they reached the spot where the stranger was knecl- } 


ing over him, bathing his temples with one hand, || 


while with the other, he endeavored to keep back | 


those who were gathering closely round him. 


‘Poor, 


poor Edwin!” exclaimed Flora, regardless of the pre- 
sence of aught but the object of her sympathy, ‘It is || 
4 ’ : 


all too late. Their cruelty has killed him!” “He | 


| ed upon the theme, he’ seemed 


| of his hand over his 


Flora, leaning her head on Mr. Doug] 


| know about my boy?” 
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| lives!” said the stranger, in an agitated voice, “the is 
only overcome by excessive emotion.”” Mr. Douglas, 
| whose rugged nature seemed completely melted by 
| the scenes he had witnessed, here insisted that the 
youth should be carried immediately to his house, and 
invited the stranger, whose name, he had learned, was 
| Granville, toaccompany him, with a courtesy he was 
not wont to extend to all. 


The invitation was not refused; and when Edwin 





| open -d his eyes, the first object he met, was the face 


| 

ie . 

| of him, the renerousa lvocate, who had saved him from 
| 

| 


, whose constitution 


) an ignominious death. The boy 
| vas naturally delicate, was exhausted by the sufferings 


he had endured; and, for several weeks, he was con- 





| fined toa sick couch, during which time, lor watch- 
} 


ed over him with the fond cares of a sister; and Gran- 
ville was a daily visitor. Wallace, who could not en- 
dure the sight of the triumphant stranger, who had 
| robbed him ofall his honors, seldom intruded on the 
|family circle. There was something in the flashing 
eye and lofty mien of Granville, that filled him with 
conscious 


insignificance, and when he looked at 


Flora, and remembered what she had said of her capa- 
bilities of loving, he felt that she had found an object, 
that must realize all her dreams of romance. 

Flora almost regretted the convalescence of Edwin, 
for her intercourse with Granville must henceforth be 
more formal and restricted. Never had she known 
ey were elicited 
by this fascinating and highly gifted stranger. Mr. 


away the evening 





Douglas, too, who usually doze 
in his arm chaig, or waked to vent his ill humor on 
those around him, listened with evident interest to hig 
conversation,and always urged his longer stay. 

One evening, Granville lingered to a later hour than 


Mr. Douglas, for the first 


usual. st time, had spoken of 


his own domestic history, and after having once touche 
’ 1c 
é unwilling to leave it. 


He lamented the fate of his son, and even icknowledg- 


ed, that he feared his own harshness had driven him to 


. Ross 19> - 
desperation. ‘*Poor boy!” said } 


ic, drawing the back 
eyes, “if he had lived, he might 

**Doar Herbert!” cried 
tlas’ shoulder, to 
hide the tears that always gushed at the mention of his 


‘ 


have made a man, after all.”’ 


| name, “She was the kindest, the best, the noblest - 





‘*No, no!” interrupted Granville, **he~was rash, wilful 


and disobedient—he deserved not youT love—he was 


unworthy of vour tears.””. **Why; what—whatdo yx 
; , ; you 


said Mr. Douelas, drawing his 
spectacles over his eves, and looking full at Granville. 
«Oh! tell me, if you know any thing of Herbert?’ 


’ said 
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OF THE SHELL SPIRIT. 








Flora, turning upon him a glance of unspeakable 
amazement. 

He was pale as marble, and his eyes alternately 
resting on Mr. Douglas and herself, had a troubled and 
mysterious expression. A sudden thought, ran like 
lightning through all her veins—she sprang forward 
into the arms that simultaneously opened to receive 
her, and locked her in an embrace in which the lapse 
of years was forgotten, and every perception lost in the 
consciousness, that it was the heart of the living Her- 
bert throbbing wildly against her own—the living | 
Herbert, identified with the most exalted of human | 
beings. The next moment, Herbert was kneeling at 
his father’s feet. He could not speak, but he pressed 
his hands to his breast, to his forehead and his lips. 
The old man trembled like an aspen leaf. He tried 
to rise, but his limbs sunk under him. He tried to 
utter his name, but in vain; at length, throwing his 
arms round his neck, ‘the lifted up his voice and wept 
aloud.” 

It is not our intention to relate at full length the ad- 
ventures of the wanderer: How he was ship-wrecked 
and tempest-tossed, and driven from place to place; 
and how he was received into the family of one who 
was mourning for an only son, and adopted as his own, 
cherished and educated as such; and how, when the 
good man died, bequeathed to him his fortune and his 
name. But Herbert must be vindicated from one 
charge. He had not forgotten those he had forsaken: 
he had written more than once, entreating forgiveness 
for the rash step he had taken, but receiving no an- 
swer, he believed the door of reconciliation forever 
closed. Still, when his benefactor died, he resolved 
to seek the scenes of his childhood and look once 

more upon his fathei’s face. He hand embraced the 
profession of his adopted father; and when he arrived 
and heard of the impending trial, and became, provi- 
dentially, acquainted with the circumstances that led 
to the discovery of the blackest villainy, he thought he 
might gain a name which his father would not blush 
toown. Day after day, he delayed the discovery of 
himself, fearing lest the once-despised Herbert would 
lose the high station the favored Granville had secured. 

‘*Who would have believed,” said Mr. Douglas, a 
few evenings after this, when they were settled down 
into ‘“‘the sober certainty of waking bliss”—who 

would have believed, that our Herbert could ever have 
grown up into such a handsome man? I can scarcely 


credit the evidence of my own eyes.” Flora could 


and unhappy boy, whom she had scothed with her ca- 

resses, and she only blushed and smiled at the ques- 

tion. 

‘*But Flora always did take your part,” answered 

the old man, as if shadowing out the future from the 

remembrance of the past, ‘‘and she seems as well dis- 

posed to do you justice now, as ever. When you were 
both children, I did not think much about it, but now, 
it seems to me, there is but one way”—here Mr. Dou- 
glas paused, for there was something in Flora’s looks 
that appealed to his forbearance. ‘*Well,” said he, 
‘*T always was a blunderer in speech, but Herbert has 
learned the gift, and, I think, knows what I mean.” 
Then walking out of the room, he left Herbert to say, 
what Flora never revealed to a human being. 

Whether they married to please Mr. Douglas, or to 
secure their own happiness, may be judged by the 
reader, but, certainly both objects were attained; and 
Edwin, too, was the happiest of human beings, for he 
became an inmate of their home, and a more blissful 
home was never found this side of Eden. The only 
unhappy member was Wallace, who was too selfish 
to love or to be loved by any one. But he ‘reaped 


even as he had sown.” 


° 
SONG OF THE SHELL SPIRIT. 


I am of the spirits of ocean, 
Dweller there, the gentlest one, 

And I take my airy motion 
When the day is done. 

Itis mine, the voice that rouses 
All the fairy tribes of sea 

From their tiny coral houses— 
They must wake for me! 


When the sun, in ocean sinking, 
Leaves to fairy power the earth, 

And the stars are slowly winking, 
And the winds have birth— 

Gaily o’er the waters stealing, 
Mine’s the note that sweetly flies, 

Rousing to one common feeling, 
Ocean, earth, and skies. 


Loveliest of old Ocean’s daughters, 
Born to bud, to bloom, to shine, 
I can still the angry waters 
With a song of mine. 
Not a stronger spirit rideth 





have answered that she always did think Herbert 


han jsome, in spite of his tangled hair and dusty shoes, 


O’er the rolling waves than I ; 
Not a lovelier form abideth 
| Neath the tropic sky. 





but she remembered he was no longer the oppressed | 


—Atalantis. 
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Written for the Magnolia. 
SOUTHERN LITERATURE: 
Irs ConpDITION, PROSPECTS AND HisTORY; IN A 
SERIES OF LETTERS TO THE EpIror, BY THE 
AUTHOR oF * Guy Rivers,’’—* Tor YEMAS- 


seEE,”—‘ THe Damset or Darien,” &c. 


LETTER II. 
Wooptanps, (S. C.) Feb. 1. 1841. 





To P. C. Pendleton, Esq. 
Assuming that a national literature is essential to 
national independence,—essential, in so many moral, 


social and political respects,—to the domestic happi- 


| 
| 

ness of a people, and to that honorable place in the || 
| 


| 
| Sorry, slavish and inconclusive of all kinds of criticism 
| 


regards of strangers which should always be an object 
of desire to a generous ambition, the question naturally 
occurs, ** why is it that we have not this literature?” 
This question it must be understood, is not confined to 
the South. 


nation. 


It is one equally applicable to the whole 
America has, properly speaking, no literature 
of herown. The literature ofa nation is of two kinds. 
It is that which distinguishes and illustrates, especially, 
the fortunes, tempers and peculiar characteristics of 
of the people with whom it originates; or, it is that 
which is produced by native writers, from the cormmon 
stock of human knowledge, in a fair competition with 
It would be 
difficult to place our hands upon any performance of 


the reflective minds of other nations. 


the native writer which would be found of such origi- 
nal stamp, so independent in its contour, its fashion, 
type and colour, as not, instantly, to suggest, some 
British model which had won the admiration of the 
American, and at whose feet he had been sitting, while 
his labor grew beneath his hands. We know of none 
of those unmodeled productions of native genius, those 
grateful yet dazzling outlawries of the imagination,— 
which defy the criticism of the schools, and rise at 
once to the height of monuments for the wonder and 
direction of succeeding time. That reckless disregard 
of danger—that proud, and—until successful—that 
audacious departure from the written laws of litera- 
ture—is yet beyond the boast of the American! Among 
our thousand poets and our hundred romancers, there 
is not one upon whose performances you may not place 
your hand with ease, and say,—‘ this is after Milton;’ 
‘this, after Scott;’—* here the writer has been follow- 
ing Wodsworth,’ and Coleridge is here the source of 
his inspiration;—and so on to the end of the catalogue. 
You will look in vain for any thing half so daring as 


“*The Ancient Mariner” of Coleridge, though Mrs. 





‘**Tempests;” no ‘* Comuses;” among our poets,— 
nothing, which may justify the application, to any one 
among them, of the glorious epithet of «« Builder!”— 
in more customary language, ‘¢ Creator.” All is imi- 
tative—coldly correct, and boldly imatative! Yet this 
servility is scarcely the fault of the poets themselves;— 
it may be in part;—the question isa nice one to ad- 


just;—but who will pretend to say that it is not in the 


| people ?—in the base habit in which we have begun, 


instinct to a foreign land, to know at what moment to 


| . 
|| which makes us turn our eyes as with an inevitable 
| 
' 
} 


| applaud, and where! This servility is chiefly main- 


tained by our journalists. Their criticism, the most 


—is generally comparative. They liken the poem to 
the English Poem that numbers the same feet, has 
the same form of verse, the same divis'ons, and runs 
_ out to nearly the same extent of letter press, and if the 
American seems to have stuck pretty closely to his 


text, why, the thing may pass muster. 





But wo to him, 


| if he happens to be very fine where the Englishman 





happens to be very dull ; or very dull where the En- 

glishman happens to be very fine,—the difference is 
| not very material—the judgment is equally against 
| him. There is no such thing as analysis. That re- 
| quires thought, and thought is really of very little im- 
portance to such critics asunsay on Monday what they 
have said on Saturday, of this disposition to follow En- 
glish writers in a manner the most servile, the proofs 
are every where present in all our Magazines. There 
we have daily, weekly, monthly the most trashy speci- 
mens after Mxs. Hemans, Lord Byron, Miss Landon, 
Wim. Hazlytt and others, poured forth, ad nauseum, 
full of stained sentimentaiities, ‘‘three times skimmed, 
sky blue,” in a profusion whichI should think utterly 
beyond the productive powers of any other nation, 
Much ofthis is no doubt 
owing to the greater amount of leisure which the 


which had any thing to do. 


American people possess over all others, unless it be 
the roving Tartars; and something, to the singular in- 
dulgence of parents, who bring out children and con- 
fer upon them the most injudicious privileges of inde- 
pendence, at a period when the fancy is lively, the 


sensibilities quick and impetuous, and while the 





judgment, untutored by experience and time, is yet 
immature and inactive. 


| 
| Something of this is also chargeable upon the nu- 


merous Soi-disant literary Journals, the Editors of 


whom, governed by a lamentable cupidity, seek for 


Dana’s ‘* Buccaneer” is a very flatulent imitation of | cheap literature always, and do not scruple to persuade 


that wild romance. There are no 


*¢ Fausts”; no 





| young masters and misses toan exposure of their minds 
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and names which they are not taught to consider mor- The latter asserted the right of Parliament to tax the 
tifying, and which only escape censure, as the critic || Americans on the score of that government-protec- 
g j 


comes to the conclusion, that ‘le jeun’en vat la chan- tion which the parent Empire had accorded to her 


delle.’ Colonies, ‘‘are they not our children?”’ he demanded; 
If we have not a literature, national in consequence || ‘‘Planted by our care, nourished by our indulgence 
of its originality and the use of original materials, have and protected by our arms?” He placed the question 


we a literature accruing to us from the productions of || 08 1s true issue. The impertinence was well resen- 
native writers, and remarkable for no peculiarities || ted by Barre, who answered, among other things,— 
3, an 


ba. . sr —— veolk aed yy a. sai 
which could distinguish it from that of any other peo- hey grew by your neglect!” We have not the most 





® . . . . eur ery l . © . ; »vWaTr , . 7 “ y j 
ple? The hasty thought might determine this ques- solitary right to those achievements of our Sons which 


tion in the affirmative. Butlet us not be precipitate. || have taken place amidst our indifference, and frequent- 

. ° . | . F . 

The subject, however simple it may seem, is one that || lv in our own despite. They have grown by our neg- 
; 


requires some reflection. It would be some thing of || lect—thcy have taken root abroad, and before we can 





| 
an impertinence to claim Washinzton Irving, for ex- || venture to assert a claim to their paternity, we must 


| 
| 
| 
} 


ample, asan American anthor. The British, it may || first show that our repentance is sincere, and our per- 


be remarked, have long since included him among 


|| formances sufficient, in establishing their indepen- 
: . a . es a _ ‘ ‘ 
their own writers. He has the honor to be pla ed | dence of foreign succour, to create in ourselves the 


among their Classics, and there is little in his writings || only title to the glorious chattels which they leave. 





| 
: 
to disprove the assumption. I am dispesed to think | This we cannot do, so long as the author and the ar- 
that the claim of the British is well founded. We have || tist are still compelled to turn their eyes upon Europe, 


little right to this gentleman. The place of his birth || as upon the native land from which alone they may ex- 
1] 


is purely accidental, aad constitutes but a small merit || pect those maternal smiles, and that fostering indul- 


on the part of the nation. That, only, is the native || gence, Which they have never been vouch-safed at 
}| 
| 


soil of Genius in which it takes root and flourishes. |; home. 


untended—if no hand is stretched to tear away the nox- |! ijusin the South. There are Statesmen and Histori- 


ious weeds which would impair its fruitfulness and || ans, Philosophers, Poets and Painters among us, and 


| 


1} 
The plant may spring by the way-side, butif it remains | It is not denied that we have taste, talent and gen- 
| 
| 
| 
| 
' 


impede its growth,—where is the boast of the proprie- || many beside ,—silent minstrels— 


| 

| 
tor, when that plant, transferred by the kindly hands 

| 
of the stranger, buds, blossoms and luxuriates ina soi] | ** Poets who have never penned 
| 
see ss ‘ Tnés) Wachivu ita i , ‘ . 
more genial than its own. Until Washington Irwing, | Their inspiration—and perchance the best.” 
Cooper, Brockden Brown, and others, took rank in | 
Europe, and acquired an European fame, who, in| Some of these stand high, and deservedly so, not 

P > ’ ’ S 5) 

America, ever thought it worth while to feel or to || merely within. our own borders, but among the Sister 


betray the slightest interest in their existence. We || Statesbeyond. Perhaps, but for this latter fact, they 


did not care a straw for them, or for the books they || would not stand, so high within our own borders. We 





wrote, until,in their increasing successes, we could || do not lack for these, that is certain. What ig it, then 
find some aliment for the national vanity. Have we | that we do lack? Where we have the author and the 


any right toclaim these gentlemen? Can we justly |} artist, the authority and the art would seem to. be una- 
prefer any title to their performances, and en what '| voidable. It would seem to be impossible, possessing 
pretence? If they crew on our soil, they were unwa- | the builder and the material, that the fabric should not 
tered by our care, and must have perished in the depths | rise beneath his hands. But, so itis! Here they are 
|| 


and darkness of our forests, had not the observant des- |} not—there ts no temple here for the Muse—there is no 





tinies transplanted them to a region, in which they | altar set apart for sacrifice in her honor. Why? There 


| are no worshippers! We lack the taste for their per- 


might receive the sunshine and the smile which they | 
| 
| 
| 


equally needed and deserved. The care and cultina- || formances. We lack the love for their labors. We 
tion of the people establish their just right to the pro- || have in our hearts no Veneration for the divine forms 
ductions of the soil. No other claim is well founded. || and offices of art. The popular mind is not what it 
The answer of Col. Barre to the famous Charles || shou/d be. It has taken a wrong direction, and either 


Townsend, inthe British Parliament, in that great 


| 


sleeps where it should worship, or sinks and struggles 


conflict which resulted in the loss of the Colonies to | in a wallow from which its own prayers, addressed to 


Great Britain, will happily illustrate this position. || the wrong deities, will never be strong enough to save 
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it. The popular mind needs to be awakened, elevated, 


chastened, nay, goaded and scourged, to its equal du- 


ties to patriotism and self—but who is bold enough 


for this? Our critics, like our Preachers, say unctious 


and honied things to their audiences. They take pre- 


Pa ' 7 
cious good care never to offend those from whom they | 


get their bread. The consequence is that neither are | 


very apt to speak the whole truth. 
of both are just of that character whic! 
likely to persuade their auditors, at the close—to pay 
up their subscriptions. Under this unhappy and sel- 
fish policy, the mistake was current and natural 
enough, thatthe popular mind was as it should be,— 


and the small author who put forth his volume, and 


the trembling artist who hung his picture in the public 


ALL 


| 
walks, invariably blundered out a falsehood, which 


was sometimes unintentional, when they prefaced 
their publication, by a rank and unwholesome compli- 
ment to the tastes of those who were solicited to sit in 
judgment upon them. How should they preside in 
judgment over that which they had not prepared them- 
selves to comprehend? How should they love that, 
the virtues of which they had never yet learned to 
feel. The Editor who paid his monthly tribute to his 
public,—the author who sent forth his annual volume 
—the artist who raised on high the first achievements 
of his chisel or his pencil—had they spoken out the 
truth, would have addressed those, who in this coun- 
try, were required to do justice to their labors, in lan- 


guage something like the following :— 


‘Brother, it is our belief that you have no less to | 


learn than ourselves; and neither of us can succeed 
without due humility. Your taste, like our knowl- 
edge, is yet in its infancy—your judgment is yet un- 
tutored, and we hope to do honor to ourselves, and to 
that country which we should feel our own, then 
must we toil patiently together, for our mutual im- 


provement, in order to an equal fame!” 


Unhappily, such have not been frequently the forms 
of address to the public on the part of those by whom 
its favour was solicited. They have, unhappily, but 
too commonly mistaken the relationship which exis- 
ted between them. They have too commonly ap- 
proached their audience as if imploring bread; and the 
dishonorable aspect which they were necessarily led 
tothe general disparagement of the art which they pro- 
fessed. Beggary and genius have become proverbial 
synonymes among the vulgar of almost every nation, 
and nothing is so distressing to the green grocer or the 
butter-merchant, as the dreadful apprehension that his 


favorite Son Jacky, may yet turn out to be a genius. 


The exhortations | 


will be most 
| 
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| Ifwe reflect properly, the conclusion is irresistible, 
that the failure of the South to possess a literature of its 
own, arises not from any want either of her own men 
or her own material, but from the absolute and hu- 
|, miliating insensibility of the great body of her peo- 
ple to the value of such possession. Of the sources 
| of this insensibility, we shall endeavor to inform our- 
selves in the progress of our examination. It cannot 
be doubted, that, had there been a proper, or even a 


partial, taste for letters and the arts among us, the va- 


rious Reviews and Magazines which have been estab- 


lished in the South, especially for our own use, and 


with a marked reference to our peculiar characteris- 
_ tics and institutions—the various authors and artists, 
‘(| who have found it a birth-place, and nothing more, 
‘highly lauded as they have been among the sister 
_ states, highly worthy as we ourselves have been pleas- 


| . 
| ed to esteem them, would never have been permitted 
| 


| 


to drag out a miserable existence for a few years, to 
perish at last by the way-side, without an effort having 
, been made to rescue them from a fate which all par- 
ties agree to deplore, but none to prevent. Fine 
minds would never be suffered to labor on without 


| praise or profit, in any community, among which a 
| generous sensibility to the influences of intellectual 
culture, and a genuine love for mental grace and re- 
| finement, were commonly, or even partially diffused. 
| Let us not deceive ourselves any longer. Let us not 
| disguise the fault which we can never hope to amend, 
| while we are unwilling to listen to its exposure. It is 
_a lamentable truth that, up to this period, the Southern 


| country is sadly deficient in most of those qualities 


| which constitite and occasion desires of this descrip- 


tion. We have not one native professional author 


| from the Potomac to the Sabine, who, if he relied 


|on the South purely for his resources, would not, 


4 


| in half the number of months in the year, go without 
| his porridge. The whole patronage (Qu.?) of the 
| Carolinas, Georgia, Alabama and Mississippi, as it is 
| usually accorded, would not do more than pay the sim- 
| ple expense of printing his two volumes, or five hun- 

dred pages, per annum. It would leave nothing for 
Look 


at our architecture, private and public—the miserable 


waste of materials and money, and the monstrous abor- 


himself. Our tastes are neither ripe nor active 


| 
| 
| tions of taste which follow. But, in truth, we do not 
| understand, and do not accordingly esteem, the arts. 
| Poetry and painting are pursuits which disparage the 
| possessor in the regards of business men. They are 
| supposed by the vulgar every where to be incompatible 


| with the useful; and those nice sensibilities, which, if 














| indulged and directed might lead to their ultimate appre- 
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ciation, have been very nearly stifled in their birth by 
the prevalence of this unhappy error. The usefulness | 
of art, is the grand lesson which must’be tanght to the | 
young. We must put down as teachers, that class of | 
men, misnamed utilitarians, who test the value of all | | 
pursuits only by the money profits. The class, un- 
happily, is but too extensive, and hence it is, that mere- 
ly trading communities have little or no moral influ- 
ence. Were they not regarded by the lower orders as 
strong only in their wealth, we should have no mob- 

bism. But when money is made to constitute the only, | | 
or the leading distinction, between man and man, the 

barriers of safety and society are soon overpassed, and 


laws are shown to be simple words upon fragile parch- 








|| truth insisted upon by our leading professions—by the 


clergy in particular—some of whom, we are sad to say, 


we have heard, more than once, indulge in passing 
sneers and incidental disparagement of their divine in- 
fluences. The love of poetry is seldom to be found as- 
sociated in any mind with low desires, or base and bru- 
tal conduct. If it is, it is an anomaly; and perhaps, in 
every such case, the individual would be a much worse 
monster if he possessed it not. Its utility in the so- 
cial world, if not always apparent on the surface, is, 
nevertheless, of far greater extent and importance than 
is often understood, even by its own advocates; and it 
may be made yet more so! Is it nothing to polish the 


mind, to refine the manners, to sharpen the tastes, and 





ment, which han1s may rend and fire consume. The | 
Ganius of the moral world can alone sway the tempest | 
when the blood of men rises into riot, and maddens in 
the first consciousness of unrestrained indulgence; we 

must teach the worship of that Genins; and Religion 
performs but half of her offices, and Philosophy none, 
unless they inculcate in the imaginations of the young, 
the worship of the Ideal, as a corrective against the 


dangers of the Real. A general diffusion among man- 


ik 
| 


kind of the tastes for music, painting and poetry, would 
be among the greatest of all sources of conservation in 
popular outbreak, for the protection of property. 
When, in les trois jours, at Paris, amidst the tremen- 
dous human whirlwind of that revolution, the muskets 
of the people were turned upon the walls of the Aca- 
demy, behind which a number of their victims had 
taken shelter, a voice from among the crowd arrested 
the discharge. ‘‘Do not fire upon the Academy,” it 
cried; ‘‘the arts are not the enemies of Liberty!” 
What a splendid moral achievement was this! And 
the muzzles of their guns were dropped, the victims 
sheltered in the Bower of the Muses were permitted to 
escape, and the graceful salute superseded the mur- 
derous iron vomit. We are reminded of the prayer, in 
the exquisite sonnet of Milton:— 


‘‘Lift not thy spear against the Muses’ bower: 
The great Emathian conqueror bid spare 

The house of Pindarus, when temple and tower 
Went tothe ground: and the repeated air 

Of sad Electra’s poet had the power 


To save the Athenian walls from ruin bare!” 


to prompt the soul to aspirations superior to those, 
| wl — feaven help us! are taught fast enough by our 
ll s avish instincts and social necessities? Is it nothing 
\\. 0 prepare us for the influence of virtue, of a pure mo- 
| rality, and for the loftiest conceptions of religion? 
c These are the true offices of poetry. Properly con- 
| ceived and taught, these must be its fruits. The true 
| definition of poetry is something, however, upon which 
persons may disagree. The true poet is a good, as well 
as a great man. His humanity, like his genius, is 
catholic. The sources of his poetic inspiration, well 
up from the deepest fountains of philosophy. He is not 
your versifier, simply. He is a thinker, a seeker, a 
discoverer, acreator! Let his art be properly defined, 
_and its inculcation in the popular temper must be pro- 
ductive of all the benefits we have ascribed to it, and 
must exercise this wholesome and extensive jurisdic- 
| tion. Let the utilitarians look to it. In the indul- 





| gence ofthe wrt sacra fames—in their reckless and 


| undiscriminating pursuit of wealth, as the catholicon— 


| 
| they pass by with scorn, or with little heed, those very 


influences of the moral nature, without a due recog- 
nition of which the popular mind must always be bru- 
tal in its propensities, and unrestrainable in its out- 


breaks of insane excitement. They have other objects 

and other laws, recognize other influences, and mis- 

take the keen irony of the Poet for sober counsel :— 
*O! cives, cives, querenda pecunia primum ; 


Virtus post nummos.” 


In the sweeping censure which we have uttered, 





'in reference to the career, conduct, resources and 





The diffusion ofa taste for the fine arts must neces- 


sarily tend to humanize and to elevate mankind; and || 


in this we have the best guaranties for the popular 
conduct—the only sure pledges for security in a time 


of great popular commotion. We would have this 


| tastes of the popular mind, it is not intended to deny the 
existence, here and there, of individuals to whom the 
|| arts are friendly and familiar and among whom a gen- 
| erous passion prevails for literary lore and its exercise. 


But these, ‘rari nantes in gurgite vasto,’ are very 
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soon compelled to abandon the vessel which must 
otherwise engulph them all. The existence of these 
men is testified by their frequent struggles in the 
cause which they espoused, for the divinities whom 
they loved. Their labors have made themselves 
known, if not felt, in unremitted and still continued 
though feeble exertions, to extend their sacred circle— 
to diffuse its hallowing influences, and pursuade the 
friends whom they would serve and elevate, to the 
altars where they themselves are only too glad to bow. 
Look at the labors which they have undertaken! See 
There 


is scarcely a Southern city from the Chesapeake to 


the noble beginnings which they have made. 


Lake Pontchartrain which does not still exhibit the 
melancholy remains of temples which they have set 
up. In my own mother State—I may be permitted 


this reference for the purpose of example—in South 


Carolina, we tread every where among these ruins. | 


We have had Societies of Art, Literature and Philoso- 


phy, Lyceums, Academies ; Reviews and Magazines, 


almost numberless; and they were not, seemingly, un- 
called for by our necessities. Yet, where are they? In 
that State which has been the birth-place of so much 
genius in the arts of design, what more natural than to 
expect an Academy of art in successful operation? Yet, 
what would have been the pursuit of Washington All- 
ston, had his resources been derived from no other re- 
gion? His income would scarcely have supplied him 
with paint brushes, unless, descending to the lowest 
department of his profession, he had appealed to the 
vanity of the individual, by transmitting his compla- 
cent visage to posterity. 

There is one remarkable feature in our performan- 
ces, as Americans, which must also be considered in 
our discussion of this subject. It is the fact that our 
plans contemplate the present simply. 
lack of permanence, stability and finish in all that we 
undertake and all that we perform. A nation in a 


hurry, is scarcely a dignified spectacle at any time, 


} performances. 
| 


tlw 
| you 


\| 














which there is no literature. This injurious influ- 


|| ence requires the artist not to achieve nobly but rapid- 





ly: which demands of the author, a nine months, 





instead of anine years gestation, and will pay not for 
| the merit of the performance, but for the number of 
hours which it consumes. Now, as the Literature of 
“every nation constitutes its most enduring and most 
| honorable monuments, it follows that permanence 
‘and premeditation must enter largely into the spirit 

with which the laborer sits down to his fask. The 

works of gentus are labors alwavs ; not sports. The 
| sports of Literature may be graceful, and by possibility, 
| great; but such can only be the case where the mind 
i has long been drilled by habitual industry, and where 





| the soul delights in such subjects of contemplation as 
|| belong to its one legitimate pursuit. A very vain 
} people like the Americans, are unwilling to have it 
| supposed that their performances are the result of 
pains-taking! It istheir pride to have it believed that 
it is all the work of unassisted genius—as if frue gen- 
|| ius was not one of the most toilsome and indefatigable 
| of all human laborers. Thev seek fo startle and aston- 
_ish youby the suddenness and _celerity of their deeds ; 
and the fellow characteristic of such a people, is a 


| 
t 


want of purpose, a disposition to caprice, which must 





always conflict with every effort at greaf and undying 


The superficialty of our systems of 


education—nav, the thousand and one he/ps, in the 


| shape of elementary books, which are furnished to the 


ng in our Schools and Academies, are only so ma- 


| nv influences fatal to that habit of industrious and per- 


severing research, without which the mind is conver- 


| ted intoa mere machine of memory, and denied and 
| kept from its most necessary business, of Tearning fo 


j think out its own laws, and study on, step by step, fo 
There is a}! 


its own legitimate conclusions. 
} 


Of all our humbugs, 
_and God knows, their name is legion, I regard the 
| school systems of the present day as the most monstrous 
| and the most injurious that ever can or will be devised 


and ig sometimes a ridiculous one; yet that is the most ] by man. Our children dabble in a thousand studies,— 





verona St 


frequent and most striking aspect which our people || studies forsooth ! and come forth, cursed with a thou- 
| 


present to the eye of a stranger. 


Does the Steamboat or the Car bring the mail in 1 


_ sand tongucs, all busy in proclaiming their equal shal- 
_lowness and presumption. This leads inevitably fo the 


three days from New York? The question that next } universal habit of dispufation which afflicts all classes, 

: : : | ’ . , 
occurs to our people is,—can it not be brought in two | and leaves no subject sacred from their babble. Dis- 
and a half ; and on the strength of this steam possibil- || cussion rages through the land. 


ity, the Post Office Department is weighed down with | Urchins assai] you in Stage and Steamboat, at the 


applications to achieve this vast, momentous, monied, || peaceful fireside and on your way to the altar! What 


i trade is obvious in this, as it is obvious in most of | 
: 


moral and motive improvement! The tyranny of | womder that the American in Congress should present 


| you with the same distressing spectacle, where men, 
| positively uniting the farthest extremes of ignorance 


and presumption, actually rave for hours to establish 





those evil influences, which distract the popular mind, 


and keep it from that habit of contemplation, without 
10 
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admitted truthy, and prove common-places, which || for nationality much sooner than the Southern Colo- 
none but fellow idiots would ever fancy would become \| Mies, which were setticd chiefly by individuals, or by 
a subject of dispute, with the gravity of gluttons over || 


small bodies, in greater detail, and influenced by laws 
meat. 


| Which were unhappily all furnished from abroad. The 


The painful conviction which is forced upon us by | New-England Pilgrim was a law unto himself! He 


surveying these characteristics of our people, is that 


fancied himself as completely the agent and represen- 
they want fixed principles and leading and high pur- 
poses. 
their labors, urging on their industry and making them | movements were male, all his acts performed, with 
In these | 


tative of the Deity, in working out a mixed moral and 
There is no stern morality at the bottom of || soc'al result, as ever did the ancient Hebrew, all his 
sleepless in the prosecution of high des: ns. the full conviction that the eve of Ged was noting his 


prog ““ 
glish, we have departed from the noble model in al- | | 


respects we resemble the French rather than the En- | ‘ss and smiling with approbation upon his course. 
lis bigotry and intolerance were precisely such as 
most the only respect in which it is noble, and follow- || the ancient Hebrews displayed, under like circum- 


“ ° ° | - ‘ a 
ed that from which we derive in other respects but || stances, and when filled with the same conviction. 


few lessons, and for which we have but little sympa- | The error was easy,and still continues to be so—by 
thy. The immense self-esteem of the English, from | which he who felt himself so especially chosen asa 
which they derive all their insolence and arrogance, || Jaw unto him, should fancy an especial right in himself 
.is, at the same time, the source of their tremendous | to be a Jaw unto his neighbours also. ‘This is the rea- 
and self-sustaining strength. That old genius of Puri- | son why the New Englanders continually meddle with 
tanism, which dogmatized on al! occasions, and would |! pyr domestic interests—now with our Indians, now 
have rebelled in Heaven, itsell, was still a genius of || with our Slaves—satisfied, as they are, of that degree 
inflexible principles, laws as fixed as those of the |) of mental superiority and moral grace, which should 


The 
ancient Hebrews, and the Puritans of New-F'ngland, 


were as completely the creatures of the destinies, as 


Medes and Persians, severe investigation, and preju- |) entitle them fairly to control the other nations. 
dices, which, though bitter as the grave, yet sprang || 


> 


out of a truthful consideration of their own and the 


| 
) 
| 
\| 
} 


characteristics of all other people. We may ascribe 


/ were the Greeks—with this saving difference in the 


to the stern, direct character of this genius, transmit- | case of the latter, that their Deities inspired them with 


ted from arank soil in onp, toa sterile soilin New- 


| confidence not dread. They were soon assured that 


ENGLAND, the wondrous moral and social strength, || they were of the true leaven out of which most per- 
: aoa inset aan . bale tee Dietan ta lio : : ‘ 
which, in a comparison of most of the Sister States, is |) feet saints were to be made, and their claims were ur- 


possessed by those beyond the Hudson. Their very || ced accordingly. The superior, dominating tone of 
bigotry and intolerance, were still the fruits of a pride || the present race of English, owes no small part of its 


of character and a just consciousness of strength, di- 


origin to the period immediately succeeding the over- 
seased in consequence of too much homogeneousness, |) throw of the first Charles. Oliver Cromwell, setting 
but, nevertheless, full of great and permanent national aside the strong trait of an hypocrisy worse than 
results in most of their undertakings. Where this in- } Jesuitical which he possessed—and which is a feature 
tense self-esteem was found, it was superior to those || wholly foreign to English character, was, unquestion- 
small caprices which delight in the butterfly life of | ably, a striking personification of all the good and evil, 
change. Its powers were easily concentrative,—made | 

to bear with their united force on any given object, || nation at that time possessed. It may have had a face 


and, thus directed, were always irresistible. The || of brass, and legs of clay; but it had asoul of iron, 


| all the strength and weakness, which the moral of the 
| 


people were more slow, but more stable, in their | and its arms were made of steel. Mighty, alike, for 


movements than the other races of mankind. Less } vice and virtue, were its attributes underall their de- 
bright, less sparkling, more coarse and more disdain- || ficiences; though, it is not perhaps even to this day, 
ful of courtesies, but, proportionably, far more reso- || that the defects which impaired its perfection, will 


It will 
fall like a strong man clad in armour, and concealed 


| 
lute, more manly, and governed by principles of more || make themselves apparent for its overthrow. 
| 
{ 


unerring integrity. With little imagination, they 


had far more solidity ; and where they seemed to lack || by the thickness and splendor of his panoply, no one 


enthusiasin, they supplied the want, with a sharp and || will be able to say in what particular region the mortal 


subtle, ani searching perseverance. The habit of | disease is to be found, which brought its massive gen- 
| 


acting «n masse from the beginning, prepared them || ius to the dust! 


1} 


W. G. S. 
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Written for the Magnolia. 
THE KNIGHTS 
OF THE 
GOLDEN HORSE-SHOE: 


A TRADITIONARY TALE OF THE COCKED HAT 
GENTRY iN THE OLD DOMINION. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF THE “CAVALIERS OF 
VIRGINIA,” &C. &C. 


( Continued from page 38.) 


CHAPTER VI. 


A KITCHEN FIRE-SIDE 
OLD DOMINION. 


IN THE 


IMAGINE to yourself, reader, a fire-place large 


enough to roast an ox whole, and within which a com- 
mon wagon load of wood might be absorbed in such a 
speedy manner as to horrify one of our city eco- 
nomical house wives—though now, it was late in sum- 
mer and of course no such pile of cumbustibles en- 
livened the scene—besides, it was night, and the cul- 
inary operations of the day were over. 
fagots of rich pine, however, still threw a Jurid glare 
over the murky atmosphere, and here and there sat th 
several 


ding until they almost tumbled into the fire, but speed- 


ily regaining the perpendicular without ever opening 


their eyes, or giving any evidence of discompo-ure, 


except a loud snort perhaps, and then dosing away a- | 


gainas comfortably as ever. Others were conversin¢ 
without exhibiting any symptoms of weariness or drow- 
siness. 


In one corner of the fire-place sat old Sylvia, a Moor, 


who had accompanied the father of the Governor (a 


British naval officer) all the way from Africa, the 


birth place of his Excellency. She had straight hair 


which was now white as the driven snow and hung | 


in long matted locks about her shoulders, not unlike a 


bunch of candles swung to her small round cap. 


of jargon entirely different from the broken lingo of 


that race. She was a general scape-goat -for the 


whole plantation and held in especial dread by the | 
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A few blazins 


domestics of the establishment; some nod- | 


She | 
was by the negroes called outlandish, and talked a sort | 
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| eyes around the room at whatever happened, with as 
| much eagerness as if she were an active participator in 
| the usual eveningscene. In the opposite corner sat a 
| regular hanger-on of the fat establishment, and one of 
| those who kept a greedy eye always open towards the 
| leshpots, whenever he kept them open at all. His 
| name was June, and he wore an old cast-off coat of the 
| Governor’s, the waist buttons of which just touched his 


hips, while the skirts, hung down to the groundin 





straight lines, or rather in the rear of the perpendi- 
cular, as ifafraid of the constant kicking which his 
. 

heels kept up against them when walking. 


| were bandied, and 


His legs 
set so much in the middle of the 
‘foot, as to render it rather a difficult matter to tell 
| which end went foremost. His face was of the true 
1 African stamp: large mouth, flat nose, and concentrated 


| brow, overhung with long, plaited queus, like so ma- 





|ny whip cords, cut off short and even all round, and 


now gnite grey. The expression of his countenance 


| was mirthfulnessand good humor personified, mixed 


1 with just enough of shrewdness to redeem it from 
| utter vacuity. There was a slight degree of cun- 
} ning twinkled from his small terrapin-looking eya, 
| but wholly swallowed up, by his large mouth, kept 
| constantly on the stretch He had 

the run of the kitchen; and, for these perquisites, was 


when awake. 


expected and required to perform no other labor than 


running and riding errands to and from the capitol; 
» it 


and it is because he will sometimes be thus employed, 


that we have been so particular tn describing him, 
|| and because he was the banjo player to all the smal] 
fry at Temple Farm. He had his instrument across 


1is lap, on the evening in question, his hands in the 
|| very attitude of playing, his eyes closed, and every 
1 now and then, as he rose up from a profound inclina- 
| tion to old Somnus, twang, twang, went the strings, 
‘| accompanied by some negro doggrel, just lazily let slip 

through his lips in half utterance, such as the follow- 

ing:— 
1 6¢ Mass: 


ais awealty man, and all de nebor’s know it, 


*‘Keeps good liquors in his house, and always says, 


here goes it.” 


The last words were lost in another declination of the 
heal, until cat-cut and voice became merged in a grunt 


or snort, when he would start up, perhaps strain his 


|eyes wide open, and go on again:— 


««Sister Sally’s mighty sick, oh what de debi] ails her, 


; , ,_, || *She used to eat good beef and beans, but now her 
Etheopian tribe. She was not asleep, nor dozing, but |, ' h fail “¢ o + 

i | stomach laiis ner. 
sat rocking her body back and forth, without moving 


d humming a most mournful and monot- 
the stool, and humming a most m 1 and monot 


onous ditty, all the while throwing her large stealthy 


} rgyy 


The last words spun out again into a drawl to ac- 


| company a monotonous symphony, until all were lost to- 


:—e--o 


| 
| 


ee 


——-———— . 
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pinquity to his heels in the ashes. 

While old June thus kept up a running accompani- 
ment to Sylvia’s Moorish monotony, on the opposite 
side of the fire; the front of the circle was occupied by 


more important characters. 





Old Essex, the major domo of the establishment, sat | 
there in all the panoply of state. He was a tall dignified 
old negro, with his hair queued up behind and powdered 
all over, and not a little of it sprinkled upon the red col- 
lar of his otherwise scrupulously clean livery. He 
wore small clothes and knee-buckles, and was alto- 
gether as fine aspecimen of the gentlemanly old family 
He felt himself 


just as much a part and parcel of the Governor’s fami- 


servant as could be found any where. 


ly, as if he had been related to it by blood. The man- 
ners of Essex were very far above his mental culture; 
this, no one conld perceive by a slight and superficial 
observation, because he had acquired a most admirable 
tact (like some of his betters,) by which he never tra- 
velled beyond his depth; added to this, whatever he 
did say, was in the mest appropriate manner, narrow- 
ly discerning nice shades of character, and suiting his 
replies to every one who addressed him. For instance, 
were a gentleman to alight at the Hall door, and meet 








old Essex, he would instantly receive the attentions due 


to agentleman; whereas, were agentlemanly dressed | 
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at length got his eyes wide open, as the carpenter came 
to the sage conclusion, that the place would be haunt- 
ed. 

It was really wonderful, with what rapidity this same 
point was arrived at by every negro upon the planta- 
tion, numbering more than a hundred; and these hav- 
ing wives and connexions on neighboring plantations, 
the news that Temple Farm was haunted, became a 
settled matter for ten miles round, in lessthan a week, 


and so it has remained from that day to this. 


On the occasion alluded to, the story-teller for the 
night had worked his audience up to such a pitch of 
terror, that not one individual dared stir for his life, 
every one seeming to apprehend an instant appari- 
tion. This effect on their terrified imaginations, 
was not a little heightened by the storm raging with- 
_out. The distant thunder had been some time rever- 
berating from the shores of the bay, mingling with the 
angry roar of the waves as they splashed and foamed 
against the beach, breaking and then retreating for a 


fresh onset. 


It was yet quite early in the evening, and all the 
white family had gone to the house of one of the neigh- 
boring gentry to spend the evening. No one was ap- 
prehending their return for some hours, when a thun- 


dering clatter of horses and wheels were heard on the 





: ; 
man to come, who feared that his whole importance | 


might not be impressed upon this important function- | the knocker of the hall door. 


ary, Essex would instantly elevate his dignity in exact 


proportion to the fussiness of his visitor. Alas! the | 


days of Essex’s class are fast fading away. Many of 
them survived the Revolution, but the Mississippi 
fever has nearly made them extinct. 


On the present occasion, though presumed to be 


not upon his dignity, the old Major sat with folded || 


arms anda benignant, but yet contemptuous, smile 
playing upon bis features, illumined as they were by 


the lurid fire light, while Martin, the carpenter, told 


one of the most marvelous and wonder-stirring stories || 


of the headless corpse, ever heard within those walls, 


teeming, as they were, with the marvelous. Essex | 


had often heard stories first told over the gentlemens’ 
wine, and thenthe kitchen version, and of course 
knew how to estimate them exactly: now that before 
mentioned incredulous smile began to spread until he 
was forced to laugh outright as Martin capped the cli- 


max of his tale of horror, by some supernatural appear- 


ance of blue flames over the grave. Notso, the other do- 
mestics, male and female, clustering around his chair; || threw the crowd from him, in despair of getting his 


| ? 5 
they were worked up to the highest pitch of the mar- |, subordinate to answer the summons, and rushed across 


| ning at the same instant flashed athwart the sky, tinging 





gravelled road, followed by several loud peals upon 
A lurid glare of light- 


every living and inanimate thing, to the farthest corner 


|| of the room, witha bluish silver white, and revealing the 


| mansion-house, on the opposite side of the yard, through 
} the window, in magnified proportions like some giant 
'| castle looming up for an instant in goblin outlines, and 
| then vanishing amidst a most astounding and overwhelm 
| ingcrash. During this terrible uproarofthe elements, 
| and a deluging torrent of rain, the same incessant rat- 
| tle of the knocker was kept up on the hall door. No 
| one dared to answer it except old Essex, who sat pi- 
| nioned to the floor by the poor affrighted creatures 
| clinging to his legs, and arms, and neck; his lips mov- 
'| ing all the while in threatening pantomime, vainly en- 
| deavoring to be heard amidst the screams around him, 
| and the continuous roar overhead. At every pause in 


| . 
the furious storm, rap—rap—rap went the knocker, a 


signal for the closer gathering of the terrified domestics. 


At length the storm took breath, allowing a small in- 








terval of repose, which old Essex taking advantage of, 
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the court and into the back door of the mansion-house || 


himself, and speedily let go the fastenings. Stern 
and schooled as he was in the outward show of calm- 
ness, borrowed {rom his betters, the old Major’s knees | 


knocked a little as he threw open the hall door and let 


the light of the lamp fall over the portico and gravel- | 


led road. 


There stood at the threshold of the door, three per- || 
sons, two males and a female dressed in black, with | 


black silk masks over their faces. The lady was lean- 


| 
} 
| 





'|a sealed packet upon the table, stopping to turn 


| . . . . . 
, up the direction, and place it in so conspicuous a place 


|| as to be sure to attract attention. The steps were put 
| Up, the door shut and offering Essex a piece of coin, 
| _the whip cracked and the coach and four moved away 


as it had come, leaving the old Major in sad per- 


plexity, whether the whole occurrences of the night 
| had not been a part of the goblin stories of Old Martin, 
among the frightened domestics. The sight of the 


| package, was a sure guarantee that it was no such 


ing upon the arm of him who appeared the younger of ] dream of the imagination, and he turned it over and 
5 « “ie b = | 


° ° . 1} 
her two companions, while a carriage and four horses || 


examined it most carefully, seal and superscription. 


+. || Not being able to read even the outside, he of cours 
stood opposite the door. The elder of the visitors re- || 2 ‘ { course 


quested leave to enter for a moment’s shelter from the 


furious peltings of the storm. Essex knew the hospi- 


table habits of the place too well to have paused thus | 


long, had he not heen confounded by the studious ap- | 


pearance of mystery in his visitors, and appehension | 
for the safety of his master’s goods and chattels; but | 
these impressions lasted only for a moment, when the 1 
old fellow again resumed his courtly air and bowed | 
them into the hall with inimitable grace. His un- 


erring tact had already discovered that these, if rob- | 


bers at all, were not of the common sort, and were of |, J 
|| aroused by the sound of horses and carriages, and soon 


no ordinary address. One attitude, a wave of the 
hand, the general air, was enough for the practised eye 
of the major domo, to discover that they were no ruf- 
fians; besides, there was a shrinking, a clinging de- 
pendence about the lady, which at once interested him. | 
If he was surprised at this singular visit, thus far, how | 
much more so, when he saw them, after entering the | 
hall, walk straight up to the picture of a soldier in ar- | 
mour, hanging against the wall. It was the well-| 
known portrait of Gen. Elliot, half brother to the Gov- | 


ernor,and one of the most renowned soldiers, as well || 
|| Te party entered the hall in fine glee, with the 
| 


as unfortunate men of his day. Before this picture, 
the mysterious three stood, the two males conversing | 
in a suppressed voice, while the young lady sobbed au- 
dibly and most painfully, and, finally became so 
much affected that a chair had to be brought her | 


>} 
. . . } 
which, she turned towards the picture, gazing 


t= | 
upon it and weeping by turns. Old Essex, hand- || 
ed her a glassof wine and water, which she declined. | 
They presently moved opposite to the full length || 
picture of the Governor, in his court dress, and exam- 

ined it studiously and with some interest, but not of 
the painful sort with which they had looked at the | 
other. The lady soon returned to her former position, | 
and there she clung, until removedalmost by force; | 

one gentleman taking her under each arm. 


As they left the hall, the elder of the two threw | 


\] 
i} 
} 
|| 


_made little progress with its contents, but he examin- 
ed the coat of arms upon the seal with the eyes of one 
not entirely unaccustomed to such things—coming to 
_ the sage conclusion, that the writer was somebody at 
| all events, or they would not put forth such preten- 
| sions. He did not return to his late afrighted col- 
|| leagues in the kitchen, but seated himself to wait 
| the return of the fami'y. 


The storm was now clearing away, and there was a 


| prospect that he would not long be left to chew the 


cud of sweet and bitter fancies. He was presently 


| after by the entrance of the whole party, which had by 


this time received several accessions. These with 
sundry other matters appertaining thereto, will be 


| found in the next chapter. 


CHAPTER VII. 


~ 
A FAMILY SCENE. 





exception of the Governor, who still remained dejec- 
ted, pale,and entirely different from his usually hearty 
and even gleeful mood. Kate had again been on horse- 
| back in which she delighted, and entered the room 
with her skirt upon her arm, and a black cap upon 
| her he ad, full of drooping feathers. She was quite 
| flushed and re “ally looked charming with the excite- 


| ment of the ride, or that clashing of rival wits, she 


| knew so well how to keep up between her two assidu- 


ous attendants, but it was all playful and courteous in 


the highest degree, and remained so even beyond her 


‘| presence. It was the daily practice of Carter and 


| Moore to walk off arm in arm, after one of these 
sprightly encounters for her favour. The fact was 


that Kate did not perceive as yet, that either of these 





youths were in that die-away state, usually called, in 
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love. They had all played together fur the last five |! ‘And her figure, Essex” asked Carter, ‘did that 


ne TQ » . rrosry ( ry > i >»? 
years, except when the young gentlemen were upon | correspon | with the two beautiful members? 


their travels and now that they were returned capable || ‘*Most happily, sir. Very much such a figure as 


| 

sere ¥ ~ > ° : aia iea Cather 9, 99 
of givinga higher relish to their conversation she saw || Miss Catherine’s. 
my } 


no cause of rejecting attentions due to her and which | ‘Thank you, Essex, for your compliment, but I 


she really enjoyed. Neither of them had approached doubt whether your young Mistress has such perfec- 


requires a much longer probation than that, and the | “The Governor, though reading rapidly, lost nota 


the threshold of love-making—the Virginia system | tions in the eyesof any living creature, but yourself.” 
|| ; OF : 
|, word ofall this, trifling though it was, but he was 


good old custom prevails still, thanksto the good sense 
i ‘y. || drawing deductions far more import: irs ; 
of our charming lassies, that even this old prescrip- lrawing uctions far more important than theirs 
¥ > m4 | Pe Wwas Yalta’ r his imavy} sti ‘ors =) 2 
tive right of their sex is left, willed tothem by their | he was racking his imagination for some other clue to 


ii sj ide tity thar any e 01 ( i Tr. s 
great grandmothers. || their identity, than an, he found in the letter. As 
g | ? ‘f.* % 1 : 
7. - ‘ : |; soonas he had finishe » hande > epistle 1 
One addition to the party was Mr. Nathaniel Dan- | °00"8 \finished he handed the epistle to Dr 


~ Tt Miair. ar | dined Essex ’ : 
drige,a youth just emerging from his teens and his | Blair, and then turned to Essex, but the faithful 
, i ; ‘nag ond diacracat® old Water eid s ted - ne 
syntax, and a scion of the same aristccratic class to |; Gisel et old Major, maintained these distine 
iH Gene even aeetnet tite eumctees whee Rael 
which the two others belonged. In the lancuage of |) tions even against his masters present curiosity. He 


| . . . ’ 

. ” ¥ | ; l ot ‘ W ul t h )" “ti "es > ac J > 
the times he was a young gentleman of fortune and | said not a word about pictures, nor the lady’s weep 
birth—the former in expectation of course. As he |! MS, Dut Geait entirely in a ge neral account of the 


; : ee Seren. | oe. eee ee ee ‘ 
entered Dorothea had h’s arm, and was carrying on a, V's!€, tie ost nsible objects of which were to avoid the 


° ; ° . . . : . 1 torm and leave the lette \g me jl > “ 
most desperate juvenile flirtation in which lis Excel- |; Of alt tea’ the letter. No one in the room per 


; .. || ceived that the old fellow still hcld something in re- 
lency seemed only prevented from taking part by |) C°'Ved that the old fellow still held something in re 


his painful reflections which every now andthen came || Serve, but his master. He knew him so well, that he 
over him: as it was. he hung in their near neighbour- || “@!V'9 d some cause for his reluctance to make a clean 
3 as s, he rit eir nes r | 


hood, and gave way to a smile in spite of himself, || Preast ot its accordingly he soon after retired to his 
_ rae \ 1 hw “ssex ar > we 
occasionally, at the perfect good humour and natvicte | library followed by Essex, and there learned the 
, 1, Whole affair, as our readers have done likewise. 
of his favorite. || 
|| Dr. Blair seeing nothing in the letter to conceal and 
Old Essex had replaced the letter and was standing 


} in Vat if 4 


knowing that if there was it would soon become pub- 
: P ; a 5 

ost respec ference, awaiting the movements }| ,. a : 
in most respectful deference, awaiting the movem« |, lic, commenced realing it aloud, and which ran as 
of his master. | 


“<< r j “ssex 2”? was his inst sngquiry || 
Who brought this, Essex?’ was his instant enquiry || Lonpon, 1714. 
} 2 » S »¢ = e . 7 
as he broke the seal To His Excellency, Alecander Spotswood, Esq. 
**Two gentlemen and a lady all in masks, sir.” vA ‘ 
Dear Sir—This letter will be handed to you by 
The Governor threw himself into a chair and com- i : ; 
one of the uniortunate adherants of the pretender. 
menced the perusal, with not a little interest. The! .. ft : i ; 
enter _. , || Start not my dear Sir—he is but one of the Scottish 
whole party by this time were seated and waiting im- |)... oe ; , 
alhig | jacobins, and will in no wise compromise you. The 
patiently for further developements. 2 eo res , 
. _very fact of his seeking your country is evidence 
. . . . | 
«“T): . analy are , , , er 4 , ‘ 
Did the people in masks run away with any of my |, enough if it were wanting, that he desires to be at 
spoons and cream pots, Essex?” asked Dorothea. |, peace from the toils and dangers of political partizan- 
‘**No Miss, they were quite of another sort when I | ship. ‘These are claims enough for citizenship you 
came to see them.” /may think, but not warrant sufficient to claim your 
‘And the lady,” said Carter, ‘“‘was she pretty, and! personal friendship. He has these also, for he was 
oung?” |, one of those unfortunate men who befriended and sup- 
5 | 
“I could not see her face, sir, but she was very || ported your late kinsman tothe last. He protests that 
” | sen 2 . ‘ . P 
young. |, he will in no wise compromise your excejlency with 
‘*Had she a pretty foot and hand ?” continued Car- | the ministry or their adherents on your side of the wa- 
ter. ter, and has begg-d me not to write, but knowing that 
sttiag rere rar > iifa ap 2? . °* 2° 
‘The prettiest I. ever saw in my life, sir. |, you would delight to befriend so staunch an adherent 
All the young people laughed outright at old Essex’s || of the unfortunate General, I have insisted on his ta- 
close observation upon points which the gentleman NW kin zascaled packet at all events, as it would contain 
| 


seemed to consider so essential a test. | other matters than those relating purely to himself. 
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And now for those matters. He will be accompanied 
by a great many ruined families of rather a higher 
class than that from which your emigrants are gener- 
ally furnished—they too are worn out in spirit and 
in fortune, with the ceaseless struggles between the 
hereditary claimant of the crown and the present oc- 
cupant. They see also, breakers ahead. The Queen’s 
health is far from being stable, and in case of her sud- 
den demise there will be an awful struggle here. Are 
they not right then to gather up the little remnant of th ir 
property and seek an asylum on your pea eful shores. 


Your scheme of scaling the mountains, and 


cutting assunder the French settlements, meets 
with the hearty approbation of a!l the military men 
about the Court, and nota question of the Queen’s 
approbation would remain, were it not for the ever- 
lasting squabbles between Bolinbroke and Oxford. 
Your friend Mr. 


ter, and contends that now is the very time to strike 





—., ceaselessly urges the mat- 


the blow, while the French war rages; but my dear 


Sir, there is adesire for peace on the other side of || 
> i 


the channel, and I would advise you to have your pre- 
parations in readiness to set out upon the first intima- 


tion of her Majesty’s consent, so that the news of it 


cannot possibly reach here before your grand scheme | 


S 
is accomplished. 


It is a magnificent one, and at any other time 
would fire the minds, of our young military men. Hold 
onthen my dear Sir to the end, and you Will be 
the ultimate means of laying the foundation ofa fu- 
ture Empire, greater than all Europe in extent, and 
pregnant with avast future which even your experi- 
enced and sagacious eye cannot as yet discover. 

There is a young lady toaccompany this gentleman, 
but she is even more loth than himself to burden your 
Excellency with what she calls the taint of the rebel. 
I know full well, that you will bea father to this poor 
heart-broken houseless girl, thrown upon our unfeeling 
world not only poor—but suffering untold wretched- 
ness, whether she looks to the past or the future. 
God Almighty have mercy upon her tender years. 
All her gentle 


rearing wi!l now be turned into 
sources of sorrow. Her cup is poisoned forever, where 
she is known—and where she is not, she will bear 
with her recollections enough, to overshadow her fu- 
ture days with a vision so dark, that no human hand 
may ever raise the veil. I cannot say more, for I 
have promised that I would not, but I think that I have 
said enough to interest you in these most unfortunate 
strangers, and make you cherish them. Your heart 
has changed since we served together, if 1 have not 
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directed them to the very man of all the world, and in 
the very position to most befriend them. There is a 
new world opened to them in more senses of the word 
than common—let it be as happy a one as possible. 


Your old friend and companion in arms, 


| G. B. L. 
‘*Dear me,” said Kate, ‘and our visitors were doubt- 
less some ofthese. Poor girl she has followed her fa- 
t} 


her and her brother to these wilds—but perhaps the 


young gentleman was her lover. That would give 
quite a romantic turn to the affair.” 

*<f think that hard shower of rain, if they were out 
in it, would drench what little romance out of them, 
the sea vovage left,’ said Dorothea. 

| ‘*Poor child,” said Dr. Blair seeming rather to com- 
mune with his own charitable thoughts, ‘I pity her 
from my soul.” 

**{ do not see,” whispered Carter to Kate, “thata 
lady with such a foot and ankle, is any such object of 
commisreration after all.’’ 

**Perhaps an orphan,” said Lady Spotswood, glanc- 
ing at her own happy little circle with a tear almost 
starting in her eye.” 

| These various remarks upon the visitors were cut 
short by the re-entrance of the Governor, who walked 
| to that portion of the room where the young gentle- 
men were seated, and asked which of them would vol- 
unteer to ride to York on sucha night, in search of 
these unhappy visitors ? Moore immediately rose 
to his feet and voluntecred his services, as indeed did 
both the others, but the former being first, the Gov- 
ernor commisgoned him to go, and find them out if 
possible and bring them back, not as prisoners, but 
as guests. 

Kate seeing how earnest and grave her father look- 

ed, gave her beau a look of gratitude and satisfaction, 
which he considered ample remuneration for riding 


half an hour in a wet night. 


| ‘The party were soon after assembled for family pray- 


_ers—the young ladies having hastily retired to throw 


offtheir riding skirts and hats. 


A small reading desk 
was placed before Dr. Blair, while Kate ascended 


a platform erected before an orzan, fitting into the 


recess formed by the projecting abutment of the chim- 


ney. Then the servants came filing in one by one 


and ranged themselves against the wall on the Oppo- 


i 


‘| a hymn. 


site side of the room. The old Major at their head. 
The whole group being composed to a proper and 

becoming solemnity, the Doctor commenced reading 

When he had finished, the slow and solemn 


tones of the organ began to ascend ina prelude of ex- 
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quisite conception and brilliant execution. Kate rais- CHAPTER VIII. 





















’ ed the tune with a voice, which in that high, silent old | | AMALGAMATION IN THE OLD EN ‘ 
room, sounded like a midnight bell at sea, so pure, so | TIME. 
clear its tones, so solemn her devotion. There was a } ‘ 
majesty in her presence, a serene grace and beauty in 1 ea . 
her attitude, which no study can give, and which if it | Moore returned to breakfast looking rather haggard, 
could was the farthest possible from her thoughts at | after a sleepless night and a fruitless journey. He said b 
that moment. Her eyes never left the music, except | he had traced the coach back to York, but there it had ‘i 
in devotional elevation, and then a liquid glistering of | been dismissed and there inall probability it belonged. 
the orbs told of her high enthusaism, and thoughts and | There was a feint clue he said to the supposition that 
feelings elevated far, far above the earth. Her whole | they had gone on to the capital, directly after their re- ” 
style of beauty, and the elevated tone of her mind, car- | turn from Temple Farm. Kate as she entered and ” 
ried her auditors insensibly with her. Evena coldand | took her seat at the table welcomed him with a good 
heartless cynic would have been thus moved by her || will entirely free from embarrassment, and asked in tt 
own evident exaltation. Then those deep mellow | playful mood if he had discovered their Hero and He- Ir 
tones of the instrument mingling with hers, soared || roine of the masks. She looked quite disappointed at “ 
aloft and touched a chord in every heart by their | the result, and expressed her regret especially that Ye 
thrilling vitality. When she had finished, the whole | Sernard had not brought the lady back. ‘It is such an ha 
! party by one accord sat breathless and motionless, | unusual thing,”’ she said, ‘people calling at a house in ™ 
evidently desirous to catch the last note as it died =| the night with masks on, in a country like this— th 
) way amidst the solemn moan of the waves without. || and that house too belonging to the Chief Magistrate In 
All then bowed the knee to the throne of mercy to fol- of the Colony.” too 
low in humble response the petitions of one of the } ‘If you had been in York last night, and seen the yo 
purest men that ever adorned the church in the Old | crowds of houseless strangers that I saw,” said_ Moore, 6° 
' Dominion, or illustrated his Master’s divine system of | just arrived from England, you could not have been - 
Heavenly charity, by a life of spotless purity. | ata loss to select any sort of character from among Py 
What a fitting prelude to the excellent Prelate’s || them.” ” 
solemn reading, was Kate’s musical exaltation of spir- } «Let us all then ride there this morning?’ smd | 
it. Surely the voice of ardent and honest ene | Kate, ‘*and see for ourselves 
tion ascends all the nearer to Heaven by being her- No objection being made, it was settled that they : 
alded in such divine strains. If there is any sities | —_ make a general descent upon York, and see ome o 
tion known and felt by the creatures of this earth as | of those human swarms from the European hives, by aes 
pure and refined above all earthly pollution, itis this | which this country was populated. The letter of the 4 
musical enthusiasm mingling with the sublimations of | previous night also, added a zest to the general curios- the 
deeply prayerful and humble hearts. Surely God | ity to see that portion of these said to be of a higher - 
looks down upon such scenes on earth, with benig- | order than usual. Non 
nity. It is at all events the purest earthly feeling— | «Who can that hot headed man be?” said Kate, Indi 
the freeest from the dross and corruptions of this | «whom papa’s friend, speaks of in his letter, as hav- pray 
world, of any thing that we know of, and in such an \' ing compromised himself by medling in matters that’ the 
attitude would we present most of the personages | | | did not concern him.” anni 
kneeling around that family altar. A purer and 1 “Our College,” said the Reverend commissary, al 
ore ae Silleg of ‘betnge het seiem Sefoee } ‘ewill one day orother, save our young gentry from firer 
7" aie ee He ene foo, "7 ere on all the temptation of medling in transatlantic affairs- mel 
| wise inate scatters _— _ their descendants |) | Now it is madea mere grammar school—this is al¥ con: 
upon a wider and a longer pilgrimage than ever was } wrong. What say you Mr. Carter? Mr. Moore?” had 
decreed to the Israelites, we would fix them in the af- | “<I think Sir, to speak with frankness” said Moore, whe 
fections of our readers. | ‘*that it will never be any thing else, while it remains that 
half savage, half civilized.” Stite 
| Both Kate and Dorothea smiled at the rude inter- been 
| pretation which might be put upon this speech. The plac 
' Doctor replied : ; Ing j 
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«T understand, you allude to Mr. Boyle’s plan of edu- 
cating the Indians.” 

«Exactly, and to the utter impracticability of ever 
carrying ona literary institution with two such hete- 
rogenous classes as those now in College.” 

««Why Sir,” said Carter, **I have been looking for 
bloodshed between your Indian hostage pupils and 


our native young bloods for some time.” 


« Alas,” replied the Doctor, ‘that the most benevo- || 


lent intentions, devised with the truest apparent wisdom 
are ever thus thwarted by the wickedness of man.” 
‘‘We grant you the intentions said Moore, but for 
the wisdom of shutting up twenty or thirty wild young 
Indians, in the same building with an equal number 
of whites, quite as wild in one sense, we cannot vouch. 
You must recollect Doctor, that Moore and myself 


have been personal witnesses of the experiment, and 


we can testify to the ceaseless arrogance on the part of | 


the whites, and the consequent deadly enmity of the 
Indians. Theyare most of them princes of the blood 
too, and may ill brook indignity from mere plebeian 
youths even of our colour. Why Sir, it was no lon- 
ger than oné night last week, being in the capital and 
hearing a great noise and confusion inthe College, I 
walked up to Sscertain the cause. Must I tell it, 
Doctor?” 

‘Tell it—tell it,” said Kate. 

‘Tell it,’ said Dorothea. 

‘<I gee the two Doctors and the Governor, hang 
their heads, but being put upon the stand I must tell 
the whole truth. Thus then, you know ladies, that | 
there is a particular wing of the College, devised by Sir | 
Christopher Wren, for the express accommodation of | 
their young savage majesties. ‘Twooccupy each room, | 
and for their farther accommodation, there are two cots. | 
Now on the night alluded to, half an hour after the 
Indian class was dismissed to their quarters, and after 
prayers, such a yelling was heard from that wing that 


the people of the town actually thought the College 





| and whooping, war fashion, never was heard. The 
savage youngsters were for rushing in a body upon their 
| white assailants, and it required all the authority of 
the Indian master, backed by the other Professors 
and citizens who had assembled to quell the riot. A 
party of citizens had to patrol the College the whole 


| night, to prevent bad consequences between the two 
| 
| 








| races.” 





“It is too true,” said Dr. Blair, “but that is the 


| fault of our boys, and not of the original design.” 


} “fT beg your pardon, Reverend Sir, for controverting 
|| your position, said Carter, but the original design to 

be entitled to the wisdom which you claim for it, 
|, should have provided for their liabilities in boys of 
1 one race toplay pranks upon another. This is not a 
I solitary instance. Moore and myself could entertain 


|| this goodly company till dinner time, with accounts 
I 


b 


| of these disasters.’ 
| The Reverend Commissary had risen from the 
table and was walking rapidly along the room back and 
forth, his hands locked behind him, thrown into pain- 
ful reflections by the testimony and the arguments of 
his former pupils. The girls were still laughing over 
the ridiculous figure which the savages must have cut, 
but not daring to give full vent to their feelings be- 
canse they knew that it was a tender subject with all 
three of the elderly gentlemen. 


In this very different state of feeling in the two— 











again on fire, and some of the wicked lads in the other 


end began tolling the bell, which brought also the | 


firemen with their buckets and ladders. In the 
melee I arrived and found upon enquiring that the 
connecting pins from every cot inthe Indian wing 
had been removed, so that each one caught a tumble | 
when he supposed himself only leaping into bed, and 
that was notall. Every tub and bucket in old Mrs. 
Stites’ Kitchen (the Stewardess of the College) had 
been filled with water, and as far as they would go, 
placed under the cots, so that many of them got a duck- 
inginto the bargain. Such velling and 
it 


screeching, 


the elderandthe younger, the breakfast table was soon 
deserted. The young people to prepare for the con- 
| templated excursion and the elders to debate that mat- 
| 


| ter gravely, over whith the others weie still amusing 


CHAPTER IX. 


YORKTOWN BEFORE THE 
REVOLUTION. 


It is not known to most of our readers perhaps, that 
Yorktown, the closing scene of the Revolution, was 
once the principal importing mart for all that region 
| of country, now supplied by Baltimore, Richmond and 
| 
| 


| Norfolk. Such was its importance at the date of our 





story. That roadsted, now occupied by a few misera- 
_ble fishing smacks, was once occupied by merchant- 
ships, and a tall forest of masts crowded a quay, now 
only the mart of the celebrated York River Oysters. 


Large ware-houses and imposing edifices, both public 
l private, and bris! 


k business occupied its streets. 


Such was its appearance a Kate Spotswood cantered 
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up its principal avenue, Moore on one side and Carter 
on the other, the whole cavalcade following. They 
tode through the principal streets of the city, until they | 
came to that point, since known as the location of the | 


| 
| 
| 


wind-mill—there on both sides of the angle formed by 


| 


| 


the entrance of the river into the waters of the bay, in 


every vacant lot, and even in the unfrequented streets 


were tents, and camp-fires, many of the latter without 
the comforts of the former, while the hotels were 
filled to overflowing with strangers of higher grade. 
The party rode in among the encamped emigrants, 
and commenced making enquiries for their strange | 
Visitors, but there were so many for whom the de- 
scription would answer, and so many had already set 
out on their travels, that it was impossible to trace 
them. Both the young ladies dismounted and walked 
among the poorer sort, dispensing their charities: they 
found so many really needy applicants and in some in- 





SS —— 


out having obtained any clue to the route of those whom 
they were so anxious to find. The Governor dis- 
patched old June with a horse for the young man who 


proposed becoming tutor to Robert, as he had promis- 


,ed. Each one now sought out his own amusement 


until dinner time, some strolled upon the lawn, while 
others walked upon the beach and gathered shells. Old 


Dr. Evelyn retired into the house to read a letter from 


| his daughter, which the post brought him that morning, 


in answer to a most pressing invitation from the ladies 
of the mansion to visit them. As it was characteristic of 


the lady, and, as she is quite an important little per- 


| sonage, we will give it entire:— 


‘“*WILLIAMSBURG, July, E714. 
** Dear Father: Your note of last night, containing 
an invitation to Temple Farm, from Kate, has just been 
received. I will go, but for a reason, among others, 


which, I fear, my ever kind friend, Kate, will consi- 





stances sufferers, that they promised to send them a 
wagon with more substantial supplies as soon as they 
got home. The Governor had alighted at the house 
of Mr. Diggs, a member of the general assembly, and 
& personal and political friend, and here again he sent 
out messengers for the bearer of the letter, but all in 
vain. While thus occupied a young stranger presen- 
ted himself as a candidate for employment. He stated 
that he was one of the emigrants, and without farther 
means to prosecute his journey into the interior, and 
without a single relation among all those who had 
arrived with him—that he was a classical scholar and 


desirous of obtaining the situation of private tutor in 


| der any thing but complimentary, it is because this 
| house is haunted, and I can no longer stay init. Look 
not so grave, dear father, *tis no ghost. I wish it was, 
| or he was, fer it is that same tedious, tiresome, perse- 
| cuting, Harry Lee. I have been most anxiously ex- 
| pecting your return; but, as it seems, you have become 
| @ permanent fixture at Temple Farm, it is but right 


| that I should grow along side of the parent stem. The 


| townsfolk are even more anxious for your return than 


Tam. I tell them, you ran away from practice, but it 


seems, the more you desire to run away from it, the 


more they run after you. Few people in this dreary 





some gentleman’s family, for a short time, in order to | 
obtain means to prosecute his designs in coming over; 
that his name was Henry Hall—twenty-four years of 
age, and intended to reside permanently in the colony. 
The Governor was pleased with the young man, and 
wanted just such an one to direct master Robert’s stu- 
dies. He told the applicant, therefore, that he would 
send a horse for him as soon as he arrived at home, and 
as no credentials or testimonials of qualification had 
been exhibited, he would place him in the hands of 
Dr. Blair who would put him through his syntax, and 
as for the mathematics said the veteran, his eyes glis- 
tening with delight, and rubbing his hands, I will try 
you about that myself. «*Do you know any thing about 
military engineering, young man, continued he as he 
saw him about to depart.” 

“Yes, Sir.” 

‘*Ha, then, you are just my man, we will make a 


night of it, depend upon it.” 


world have been able to effect so much unmixed good 
as you have, and for that, I thank God, and trust that 


some of the good which you have been enabled to do, 
may go far to extennate the short comings of your 
daughter. Dear father, I have no desire to live but 
for your sake, and that the short time we are to live to- 
gether, may not be diminished by any act of mine, I 
will be with you presently. Our poor pensioners and 


invalids are all doing as well as usual, and I leave them 





in the hands of the Rev. Mr. Jones, who, I know, will 
| care for them as we would. He is surely,one of God’s 
| chosen instruments for doing good in this world. He 
| has shouldered his cross in earnest, and devoutly does 
| he labor to advance the Redeemer’s kingdom. 

| ‘*The week that you have been absent, dear father, 
| has appeared the longest seven days of my life. I do 
| not know what my flowers and birds will do without 


| 
} 
|me,butI am sure they can better spare my presence 


than I can yours. 


««Ever your affectionate and devoted daughter, 





The party soon after returned to Temple Farm with- 


| 
| 
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Kate was sitting anxiously waiting to hear from the 


old gentleman what answer his daughter returned, and 


she saw a tear glistening in his eye, as he handed her 
the note. She read it over; the old gentleman sitting 
silent until she had finished and returned it. ‘Poor 
Ellen,” said she, as she looked up into his face, from 
which the tears were now stealing down, ** but des- 
pond not, dear Doctor, the change of scene and air will 
surely do her good.” 

«I fear her case is beyond the reach of human aid,” 
replied he. 

“Indeed! do you consider it so hopeless?” 

*‘Her’s is a crushed spirit, my dear Kate, she has no 
physical disease except such as is produced by it, and 
you know it is hard to pluck up the rooted sorrow.” 

‘‘Never despair, dear Doctor, cheerful company and 
fresh air on horseback, and long rambling walks 
among the flowers and green leaves, and the sea-breeze 
may do wonders for your lone patient. Ill show you 
that I have not been your disciple for nothing.” 

They separated; the old man to walk along the 
beach, and try to relieve his melancholy forebodings by 
watching the sparkling waves, and the white sails as 
they spread for that land from which he had brought 
the mother of his drooping daughter. Let no despond- 
ing heart walk upon the sea-shore to cultivate cheer- 
futness; itis too much like standing on the borders of 
eternity. The melancholy and monotonous roar of the 
distant waves is too depressing; they are too much like 
the great current of human life, forever pouring on- 
wards, regardless of individual suffering. 

That evening the Doctor’s old family coach came 
rumbling up to the hall door, at a staid and sober gait, 
and the whole party in the parlour turned out to re- 
ceive so unusual! a visitor. There stood the gentle- 
men, old and young, bare headed, and the ladies like- 
jwise, surrounding the steps of the carriage, each one 
anxious to render assistance, but al! giving way for the 
Doctor to receive his daughter, and which he did al- 
most instantly in his arms, carrying her, poor old man, 
to the platform before he suffered her to regain her 
feet. Fondly she hung upon his neck as they stood 
there, he within one step of the landing, and she on 

the top; no one ventured to disturb them, for both were 
weeping, and seemed to have forgotton the presence 
of any body else. 

One hour afterwards she entered the parlour, sup- 
ported by Kate on one side apd Dorothea on the other, 
toa large arm chair, made soft with shawls and blan- 


kets. She was rather a petit figure, but what was lost 


in majesty of form was fully compensated by symme- 





| try of mould, or rather had been, for she was now thin 
,and shadowy. Her face was almost transparent, it 
| Was so purely white, and the blue veins upon her tem- 
ples shone through her wax-like skin, as if the cure 
rent of life was restrained but by a gossamer texture. 
Her eyes were large, and of a fine deep blue, so that 
when they slowly moved over the objects in the room, 
it almost startled one, so corpse-like was her general 
appearance. Her hair was of alight brown color, but 
when the rays of light fell upon its rich folds it seem- 

ed almost variegated. She had no cough, nor any 
apparent symptoms of physical disease, yet she was 
evidently wasting away in the very first bloom of her 
youth and beauty, for beautiful she still was, and in 
perfect health, must have been a fascinating little fairy. 
How those two girls tried to entertain her, hanging 
round her chair, and bringing to her, in succession, 
every object of curiosity or interest about the place! 
Even little Robert had piled her lap with curious 
shells, and Kate was turning over some new volumes 

of Pope’s and Swift’s poetry, just then in the first 
novelty of their recent publication ; every now and 
then reading her passages which struck their fancy. 

How the whole conversation of a room full of com- 
pany became subdued by the presence of one poor lit- 
tle valetudinarian, instead of choosing the most cheer- 
ful and enlivening subjects, the sufferer is sure to be 

painfully impressed with the fact that he or she, is a 
drawback to the enjoyment of others; and so it was on 

the present occasion, for she soon observed it, and 

spoke of it to Kate. 


«*You must not let me engross the attention of every 
one, my dear Kate,” said she, in a suppressed voice, 
**it is as unjust to others, as it is painful to me.” 

The Governor, who was sitting near, heard it, and 
replied, ‘‘Suppose, then, we have in the young tutor, 
and put him through his facings: Essex tells me he is 
waiting.” 

««No, no, papa,”’ said Kate, ‘‘it will neverdo, remem- 
ber the young man has some feeling, and may not 
choose to be examined upon his proficiency in a room 
full of company.” 

«*Poh! poh,” said the Governor, ‘‘bring him in Es- 
sex, we will treat Bob toa scene of his master learn- 
ing some of his own lessons, before he administers the 
birch to him.” 

The boy rubbed his hands with delight at the propo- 
sition, and his father sent him off to bring in‘an armful 
of Latin and Greek books from the library. 

The Reverend Commissary was sent for too, 





who came, spectacles on nose, justfresh from his 
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amination, but knowing the peculiarities of his friend, 


He, too, objected to the publicity of the ex- 














































his sudden whims and eccentricities, he attempted 
like askilful tactician, to compromise the matter. 

“7 left the young man in the library,” said he, ‘‘and 
I will return and ask him if he has any objection.” 

‘‘Tell him then,” said the Governor, ‘‘that I will 
require these young gentlemen to construe verse about | 
with him, and we will try which has the best of it, 
Old Oxford or William and Mary.” 


The youngsters seemed not quite so ready for the | 





exhibition, now that they were to take part in the per- 
; formance as they were before, but they acquiescee of 


course. 


scholar. 
for the wear, but still scrupulously neat and clean. 

The deep impress of long familiarity with persons of 
high breeding, was in every step and movement. 


’ 


‘‘Egad, he’s a gentleman at all events,” said the 
. Governor, as he eyed him coming up the room, and 
rather abashed himself, that he had proposed such a 
boyish freak to such a man: such was his way, how- 

ever, and he attempted to smooth over the matter. 
«‘Mr. Hall, here are two or three young gentlemen, 
alumni of our Western College, which you have 
. doubtless heard of, and I have proposed that tne Rev. 
Commissary shall play the pedagogue to-night with 
the whole of us; what say you, will you be one of the 


class?” 


to poor Ellen Evylin, who would have fallen hed they 


not caught her, she was almost gone. She had been 
sitting in her big arm chair, so arranged that she had 
not seen the proposed tutor. As she recovereda little, 
she whispered to Kate, upon whose shoulder her head 
was leaning, ‘*Oh, that voice, it was so like’”’—then 
she stopped, and Kate prepared to whee! her into ano- 
ther room, but she strenuously opposed it, and even 
desired her chair to be turned round, so that she eculd 


see the occupants of the other side of the table. 


LY 


came to his turn to read, Kate felt 


thrill and vibrate like one in an ague 


self, and others were less observant. 


|| 
! 


The Rev. Commissary returned, leading in the young || 


He was dressed in black, rather the worse | 


<a Caen 


The Governor was once more in high glee with his 
new class, and was really taking it turn about with the 
Indeed it seemed to af- 
ford fine sport for all concerned. 


youngsters at the }ucollies. 


Once or twice the stranger youth raised his eyes 





above his book and examined the group, now located 
on the other side of the room, but it was in a respect- 
ful, deferential way, no ways obtrusive or imperti- 


nent. 


The new tutor was far from being an ordinary look- 


| 
ing man, and any one could tell at halfa glance, that 
his time had not always thus been occupied, if ever be- 
| fore. 
| 


| who had evidently seen better days. 


To use acommon homely saying, he was ene 
This alone in- 
vests one with some interest. «The thread-bare gar- 


| ments which he wears, are deprived at once of all 
| 


their shabbiness and meanness, and invested witha 
compound interest. A graceful movement, an uncom- 
mon expression rivets the eye upon him. We are 
carried back in imagination to the place and scenes 


of his birth and naturally our cusiosity is excited. 


Nor was this all in the present instance, there was a 


desponding sadness in the voice of this young man, a 





depth and power in its tones which affected his lady 





’ *sMost willingly, your Excellency;” seeming to | 
understand the Governor’s mood at once. 
*¢Get the books, Bob, the books, the books.”’ 
But just at that moment, Kate and her sister ran up 


{ From that moment, her eye seemed absolutely ri- || 


vetted to the face of the stranger, and when ever it |! 


| strange; and still more surprised Kate in the little in- | 


valid and devotee, but she kept these thoughts to her- ! 
A Oo 


hearers powerfully. 


| They were all more or less in- 
| terested in him. 
] 


Then that deep scar across his face; 
This 


question was destined to have some light thrown upon 


how came that there? had he been a soldier? 


_it sooner than they expected. The Governor being 
| satisfied with his classical attainments, in his impa- 
| tience for his favorite studies, soon had Robert’s black 
| board brought in and was figuring away with his 
| chalk, at a greatrate. He was becoming delighted with 
| his prize, foreven Dr. Blair whispered to him that he 


| was a ripe scholar. 


From mathamatics it was an ea- 
_sy transition to their military application, and in less 
| than half an hour his Excellency had one of Marlbo- 
| rough’s late battles drawn fully out, and he and his new 
| antagonist engaged in a most animated discussion. 
|The veterans eye glistened with delight as he listened 
tothe young man’s most glowing description of that 

battle. He placed it in an entirely new light before his 
-mind,and the Governor now understood some matters 


we : : ; 
which had been puzzling him ever since the accounts 








were received. He therefore gave up the controversy, 


1} 
| 


|| which was quite a new thing for him in military mat- 


her whole system |! ters, and no mean compliment to his new adversary. 


This was very || After reposing his eye in a brown study for a few mo- 
y | | A : 


ments on the black board, where the lines of attack 
and defence still remained, he wheeled suddenly upon 


| 

| 

| his antagonist and exclaimed: J’ll tell you what it 
| 
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is, Mr. Tutor, you must have seen service—none but 


atrue military eye could correct the errors of my de- | 


signing, and at once point out the false information |! refused to vote the necessary funds. 


upon which they were founded.” 

The poor youth was struck dumb, all his late ani- 
mation and military ardour engendered amidst the 
clashing of imaginary armies, vanished in a moment. 
He was painfully confused. His antagonist secing 


this, continued: ‘‘Never mind young man on which 


. | 
side you took up arms—there shall be no tales out of 


school here. You are ina freer atmosphere than that | 


which you lately left—where the Dutchess and Mrs. 
Masham alternately sway the fate of contending ar- 


mies. I have been a soldier of fortune myself, and it 








|| cause they cannot think exactly with us. The Gen- 
eral Assembly were fully as much to blame, for they 


They could not 
see with our eyes.” 


| 
| 
| ‘*See withour eyes!” replied the Governor contemp- 


tuously, ‘‘nor with any other, damn them, they cannot 


i see an inch from their noses. What do they know 
| about military matters?” 

| 

' 


?” turning to Henry Hall, as he 
| : 
continued vehemently—*‘you see Sir, those rascally 


Frenchmen, are hemming us in, in every direction. 


They are gradually aproximating their military set- 


_tlements up the branches ofthe Mississippi, on the 


|! one hand, and down the lakes on th 


| 
| , 
the other, until they 


, . | are just about to meet on the other side of the moun- 
boots little to me in what school you learned your tac- 


tics. Sufficient that you are a soldier.” 
*‘Gad, Bob, with such a master you will beat John 
yet, if you only spur up my man.” 


‘Your Excellency seems fully informed of the 


tains. Now I propose to march an expedition across 


_ Uhese mountains and by force ifnecessary, sieze the strip 
| . . ; 
| of land lying between their settlements. No military 


eye could look upon the thing for one single moment» 





le ; without being struck with the magnificence of the 
shameful wrangling of the Queen’s Ministers,” replied | 


Hall modestly. 


«Rather say the wrangling of the female gossips 
of the Court, and you would come nearer the 
mark. Itis no longer Oxford and Bolinbroke, and that 
was bad enough, but it is nowa fair fight of petticoat 
against petticoat. The instructions which I receive by 
one packet are countermanded by the next. If this 
state of things continue I must divide my papers in- 
to two packages and label one, ‘despatches from her | 
grace of Marlborough,’ and the other ‘from her high 
Mightiness, Mrs. Masham.’ ” 

‘Any farther news from home Governor?” asked 
Carter, ‘“‘concerning the grand expedit:on across the 
mountains.” 


| conception. I have written to the ministry, sent 
fraps of the rivers and mountains, and urged them 
before it is too late,—but while they are carrying on 
their cursed squabbles between the rival factions of 
two old wives, our enemies will have already seized 
upon the ground.” 

While he spoke thus, he had seized the chalk, and 


was rapidly sketching the courses of the principal riv- 





ers, having their sources most directly among the 


mountains, and the Blue Ridge, and beyond that 


again, the sources of the Mississippi, running South 
and South-west, and the rivers on the North empty- 


ing intothe rreazNakes. 


He was a fine draughtsman, 





‘<Not one syllable. I have been twice ordered to 


prepare my little army, and twice has it been coun- } 


termanded, ere I could cleverly commence operations. 
The council, damn them—l beg your Reverences | 
pardon as being of them—is too much like the | 
Queen’s privy council, they are under petticoat gov- 
ernment too, and thus far have most effectually thwar- 
ted me, until such time as they knew that I had recei- 
ved fresh instructions.” 

By thistime he had become quite excited, and was 
walking with immense strides across the floor and 
talking on, almost in a continuous strain. ‘“They hope 


to unhorse me before I can set out, but upon the very 





first intimation from the ministry that my measures || 


are approved. I will set out—then arrest me who ] 


can. Curse the block-heads of the council.” | 
‘Softly, softly, your Excellency,” said the Com. | 


Muissary, “you should not denounce these men, be- 





| 
|| the old veteran at once. 


and a military engineer of the highest repute in, that 
_ day, and when he had finished his handy work, really 
| presented a field fora martial enterprise, calculated 
| to fire up the enthusiasm of much tamer spirits than 
| those he addressed. Hall especially, entered into his 
views with an ardour and a zeal which capitivated 





His practised eye ran over 
| the plan of the campaign with the rapidity of intuition, 
| and in less than half an hour, he had mastered all the 
| then known geography of the country, together with the 
| forces, position and number of the French settlements. 


| It is true, that they knew not of the double chain of 


| mountains, and had never heard of the great valley of 


| Virginia,—that garden spot of the land,—but with that 
| 


exception, these plans were wonderfully correct, and 
into that mistake they were purposely -betrayed, as 
will be seen as we progress. 


| They supposed that the head waters of the Missis- 
| Sippi, had their source immediately beyond the moun- 


' 
i 
Poi 
: 
' ; 
i | 
; : 
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Fn Se 
tains, which could be just faintly discovered from || 
the then frontier settlements of the Colony. | 
The table was soon strewed with papers and maps, } 
giving an exact detail of the militia and regular force 1 
of the Colony, and all the known Geography of Vir- | 
ginia. | 
«© T see,” remarked Hall, ‘that your rani, 

: 


numbers an hundred thousand, your militia nine thous- 





and five hundred and twenty two, of which two thous- 
and three hundredand sixty three are light horse, and 1 
} 
| 
| 


seven thousand one hundred and fifty nine are foot and | 
dragoons.” 

‘*Exactly,” said the Governor, ‘‘and yet these cra- 
ven hearted delegates and councillors contend that I | 
want to strip the colony of its military protection, to i 
go upon some wild Quixotic expedition beyond the 
borders of civilization, from whence we will never re- 
turn, and if we do, to find them all butchered at home. 
Was any thing ever heard so supremely rediculous?” 


*sCan you not raise an entirely new force for the 


**As how ?”’ said his Excellency eagerly. 
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both cases. The young man is doubtless fatigued and 
the poetry is good.” 


‘‘Tam not the least weary, your Excellency, and 


| will draft your proclamation on the spot if you say so.” 


‘‘No,no, the general voice is against me, and we 
will adjourn the subject until after breakfast in the 
morning, especially as I see Bob is coming already for 
his first lesson.” 

The youngster had been standing some time leaa- 
ing upon a pair of foils and now approaching bashfully 
asked Hall if he could give him lessons with these 
also. 

*<Oh yes,” said he taking one of the instruments out 
of his hand, and telling Robert to put on his basket 
while he laid his own upon the table, and placed him- 
self bare-headed in a posture of defence. He suffered 


the child to make a few passes at him and then dis- 


-armed him so handsomely and so easily that he threw 


the foil entirely over, end for end, and caught it in his 
own hand. 

«*A trick of the Continental army, by Heavens!” 
exclaimed the Governor. ** Come here Moore, this 





| 
| 
. . . . - 
grand transmontaine expedition?” asked Hall. 
° . ! | 
**Suppose you issue a proclamation calling upon all | 
the young gentry of the colony to come forward, with | 
; ; ae: : | 

each so many followers of his own enlisting, or chosing. | 
Say three hundred gentlemen with each fifty follww- | 


ers. Ifyou take possession of this glorious country be- 


yond the mountains in her Majesty’s name, surely her 

| 

Ministers will make liberal grantz to those who thus | 
conquer or acquire it.” 

**A glorious conception, by Heavens,” hugging the 


new tutor actually in his arms, and giving way to other 


evidences of delight, no unusual thing for him how- | 
even 

*©T"}] tell you what itis, Harry Hall, you shall draw 
up that proclamation this very night. I’ll read it be- 


fore I go to bed.” 





**No,nopapa,”’ said Kate interfering, ‘‘Mr. Hall is 


already fatigued with his day’s toil and is besides just 
from the confinement of a ship, he has already been 
wearying himself reading at least a bushel of your dry 
papers.” 

‘*Dry papers!” replied the father, ‘they are far more 
interesting than the gingling nonsense which Ber- 
nard has been reading to you young ladies the last half | 


hour.” 


‘<Fie, fie papa, to call Mr. Pope’s beautiful pastorals | 


gingling nonsense. I appeal to Dr. Blair whether 


there is not food in them to satisfy minds of even mas- 
culine vigor.” 


‘Right, right my Kate,” said the old prelate, ‘in 








gentleman needs a more formidable competitor than 
| poor Bob. Here Mr. Hallis one of my holiday pupils; 
| toast him a little for the amusement of these girls.” 

| Atit they went in fine style, both evidently play- 


ing shy until they should see a little into the others 


| 


''fenee,and both giving and parrying with great cau- 


| tion and dexterity. Neither had much advantage in 


length of limb, and both were keen and practised 


swordsmen, but Moore rather undervaluing his ple- 


bian adversary, began to push at him pretty fiercely; 


instantly his foil was seen turning pirouettes in the air. 

“Ha,” said the old veteran rising and rubbing his 
hands, ‘‘have I found an antagonist at last? Now for 
| it, Mi. Hall.” 


Even the ladies began to take some interest in the 


game, forthey were quite accustemed to such scenes, 


and did not usually turn even to notice so ordinary an 
affair; but now when two such extraordinary swords- 
men encountered, every one was looking on with 
pleased interest. Long and dexterously did they 
| thrust and parry, advancing and retreating, until they 
were so worn down that the two blades lay against 
each other in close pressure, neither willing or daring 


to renew the encounter. 


««Come,come,” said Dr. Blair, ‘that’s enough— 
you are both satisfied.” Like two boys tired out with 
fighting, they were willing enough to desist. 


The tutor was soon after, shewn to his own room. 





| When he had gone, the Governor was loud in his 
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praise, and pronounced him a most extraordinary 
young man and the finest swordsman that he had en- 
countered since he left the army. 

«I’]] tell you what it is Governor—I have been 
thinking what an acqusition that young man would be 
to our College,” said the Commissary. 

“The College may go a begging this time Dr. Blair, 
I intend that Henry Hall shall see the highest blue 


peak of the Apelachian mountains before Iam done 





with him. Providence has doubtless sent him to me | 
with some such design, and when I have caught the bird | 
in my net, you come and open your cage and say, let | 
him fly in here. No, no—I have engaged Mr. Hall, | 
for Bob, and your College must get along without him, 
I assure you.” 

“Well, well, it will be time enough for us when 
you return from the mountains, if indeed you don’t 
leave the bones of the fine youth bleaching upon their 
highest peaks.” 

Rather an unkind cut of the old Doctor, and which 
set the Governor to thinking for a moment ere he re- 











plied. 

«‘Just as sure as the sun shines "to-morrow, I tell 
you Dr. Blair, that I will lead an expedition over yon- 
der blue mountains, and I will triumph over the | 
French—the Indians, and the Devil, if he choses to 
join forces with them.” 

“No doubt of it—no doubt of it. I did not question 
the result at all, I only meant to allude to the mishaps 
inevitable from all human undertakings, and against 
these, even your great military experience, cannot 
guarantee this youth.” 








The evening closed as previous ones had done, with | 
family prayer, after which the party seperated for the 


night. 


CHAPTER X. 


LOVE’S YOUNG DREAM. 


Tne morning broke still and serene over the shores 














of the Chesapeake, now in the full fruition of their || 


summer glories, and the flowers clustering with a rich | enthusiasm. 


harvest of beauties o’er hill and dale, garden and lawn, || 
meadow and brook. The sun was just scattering his 


blood-red rays over the eastern shores, and lighting up 








| the surface, admiring their own graceful shadows, 


perhaps, while out toward the ocean, they seemed like * 


white feathers floating lazily in the sun beams. It 
Was @ morning to give wings to the imagination, if all 
other vital manifestations lay in repose, yet the picture 
cannot be embodied perfectly to the mind of another, 
it must be felt as well as seen. The accessaries of 
temperature, health, position, and, above all, the true 
mood must be present to insure its perfect enjoyment. 
To exist, to breathe, is then a positive enjoyment. 

Kate Spotswood was of a temperament to enjoy all 
these summer glories, with a relish only known to na- 
ture’s poets and painters. She was not disposed to in- 
dulge in the dreamy mood alone however, for at the 
first peep of dawn she was in Ellen Evylin’s room, 
and had roused up the valetudinarian. That ever 
wakeful child of sorrow, lay with her eyes as preter- 
naturally bright as they were the night before, and Kate 
saw that they had been very differently employed than 
in sleeping, for her pillow was yet moist with tears. 
She begged her friend to leave her to her thoughts; 
but no, Kate said, ‘‘she was her physician, that her fa- 
ther had put her under hercare, and she was now about 
to administer the first prescription;’’ she drew the cur- 
tain from the window, and pointed to the glorious 
scene without, stretching away in the distance, until 
it was lostin the misty junction of the watery horizon. 
‘*Look, dear Ellen, at those long blue penants sweep- 
ing out towards Cape Charles, did you ever see any 
thing more beautiful? see how they contrast with the 
lighter blue of the sky, and now how the sun, rolling 
up behind, tips their edges with crimson. Get up, 
dear Ellen, God never made these morning glories to 
be slighted in bed; it is the salutation of Heaven 
to Earth; nature is just drawing the first curtain from 
before his most magnificent altar, and we of the earth 
should not reject the proffered worship.” 

‘«‘Dear Kate, what an enthusiast you are?” said poor 
Ellen, still longing to be alone. 

«Enthusiast, Ellen? indeed I am an enthusiast, 
God loves enthusiasts, and the wicked only hate them. 


They chime not with gross and grovelling pur- 


suits; they are of Heaven, not of Earth. All that is 


bright and lovely and beneficent on Earth, is born of 


Enthusiasm first discovered this glorious 


' land; it fired the hearts of the Crusaders; and the holy 
'|wars, if they recovered not the Holy Land, did 


} in ° ° 
far more, for they exalted our sex to their true posi- 


the sleepy waters of that glorious inland sea, like a | tion and dignity. My father, too, he is called an en- 


burnished mirror clearing itself from the taint of human || thusiast by the cold-blooded common-sense men; look 


breath. The marine birds soared in lazy flights along ! 


| 


at him, dear Ellen, his thoughts soar forever over those 


! 
) 
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blue mountains, and that very passion will carry — 
one day to their summits, and does it not enoble his | 
| 


character? Is he not elevated by it; see how pure and 


guileless he walks among the poor intriguing politi- 


cians who clog his steps, and yet cannot advance one | 
of their own. Is he not the life and sou of the whole | 
Colony?” | 
: = ’ | 
«‘Kate, you bear down all opposition, I give up *; 
enthusiasm; only bring me back to its brilliant hopes 


and dreams and aspirations, and you will earn your 


title of Doctress, indeed!”’ 

«That will I, my poor scared bird; you have been 
caged so long, that you have forgotten how to flutter, | 
much less fly; but come, soar along with me among | 
the bright wings that surround us without, and your | 
pinions will come back again. You were never made, | 
dear Ellen, to grovel, and pine, and die among the | 
tamer duties and every day druggeries of life.” 


«*T have substituted duty for enthusiasm, Kate.” 





into tears, she pushed away her tire woman and threw 
her arms round her, while she continue; 

**Nay, nay, nay, poor Ellen, I would not wound 
| you for the world; I wished rather to coax than scold 
| you from your settled dejection.” 

‘*Kate, you know not what I suffer, you cannot 
know, noone can ever know. IfI were to tell it to 





you it would appear like trifling. I dare not clothe 





| my own sufferings in language even to myself.” 

| «There is the very point dearest—try it with me, 
/no mother ever listened to daughter with the same in- 
dulgence that I will listen to you. If your imagina- 
| tion magnifies trifles into matters of importance, it is 
| enough for me that they are so to you, and I will look 
| at them with your eyes. Dear Ellen, I seek your confi- 
dence, with the most sincere desire to befriend yu— 
| I promise you I will feel too much as you feel—I will 
| weep when you weep, and if you cannot laugh when 


I laugh, why, we will e’en cry together. Dear Ellen, 


*sDuty! well, come Mrs. Duty, only give me your || throw me not off, I love you like my own, own Sister.’ ’ 


hand and I will trip you over field and flower, and brae 
and brake, and moor and lawn, until we shall accom- 


plish all Mrs. Duty’s task, and far more besides. I 


tell you, Ellen, that duty is none the worse for a little | 


of the genuine fire, she goes lame without wings, and 


even hobbles on crutches, but clap the pinions to her 


and she soars aloft, and sips the very beauties which | 


God created to be met half way by sucha spirit. Hea- 
ven itself is but one continued scene of enthusiasm; 
we cannot form a conception of its glories, without 
bidding good-by to Earth.” 


«¢And leave poor old Duty behind.” 


. 


‘«<There you are wrong, dear Ellen, to separate them; | 


{ would only clothe the dame in brilliant hues, while 
you want to murder her with rags and poverty.” 

«Oh, Kate, how you do run away with the argu- 
ment.” 

‘sNot at all, Ellen, I only want to convince you, 
that there are more ways than one to do right, and that 
even doing right in a peculiar way, is very near a-kin 
to doing wrong.” 

‘sWhy, Kate, one would think to hear you talk, that 
I had been doing soinething very wrong.” 


“It is not exactly that, dear Ellen, but I wish to 


convince you that there are higher and nobler duties | 


than those, with the performance of which you satisfy | 
> a » | 


your conscience.” 


«*You surprise me exceedingly! tell me what those 


high duties are?” 


‘*A cheerful spirit is the first and greatest thing | 


which you lack,” seeing the poor valetudenarian burst 
> re 


«‘T cannot withstand your appeal, Kate, you have 
| madea child of me, and you must put up with my 


; 


| 5) 


childishness.’ 
] By this time, Kate had her arm round the waist of 
'| the poor invalid, and was urging her through the gars 
den, tothe grove beyond. 

|} 


| ‘Here is a lovely seat,” said she, ‘and we can sit 


| here at the foot of this old tree and talk till we are 
|! tired—or rather till you are tired, for when that comes, 
| then I will talk to you. The birds you see are warb- 
| ling their pretty stories among the fresh green leaves. 
| See that mocking bird, how it chatters to its silent 
|| mate, that is me, Ellen, and the silent one represents 
you, only I’m sure I cannot discourse such sweet mu- 


| sic as my prototype.” 
‘‘Dear Kate, the very sound of your voice, cheers 
my heart,—before I left home, I had not walked this 


‘far, for many, many months.” 


| ‘«<Oh how I rejoice, that you are come at last,—yott 





| 
| don’t know how I have longed to have you here, just 
| as now, your whole heart and inmost feelings mine.” 
'| They shall be yours, Kate, and I have often wished 
| for such a confident, but my whole being as now con- 


stituted, shrinks from disclosing the weaknesses of 
earlier days.” 


‘*One to hear you talk, would suppose you fifty, at 
|| the least.” 

i| **Looking at the present, I may appear staid and so- 
|| ber enough, but I have not always been so. Do you 
| notrecollect when we first met at the Capital, what a 


’ 


|| thoughtless rattlebrain I was.’ 
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«I recollect only that you took me captive, heart | 
and soul, little girls as we were, and if I remember 
right, I was not the only one in your power.” 

"'Oh, Kate! what memories your words recall— 
what happiness—what weaknesses! those of childhood, 
to be sure,—but is not the sturdy oak bent when it is 
You know it is 
so Kate, with our sex at least. The world is all 


a twig, and grows it not so forever? 


wrong in supposing that we wait to come out into the 
world to prepare for the world. Those things which 
fix—irretrievably fix our destiny, are the legitimate 
fruits of childhood—they are matters of feeling, not of 


judgment. I am almost wicked enough to repine 





sometimes, when I think that my destiny for this life 


was cast and lost before I was perfectly a responsible 





off Oh, how merry Frank was—so full of baoyant 
spirits—so exhiliarated with hope—so cheerful—so 
kind to every body, so obliging—so repentant when 
he did wrong, so stern and steady when right. I think 
I can see his pouting lip now maintaining his boyish 
rights. 

**Do you know Kate, that I saw a fearful resemblance 
to the expression of his mouth in that strange tutor 
last night. I know it was only achance resemblance, 
wholly accidental, but it has interested me beyond meas- 
ure in that young man. When I saw him throw his 
eyes to the floor and become lost in a painful reverie, 





until they had to jog him quite rudely, when it came to 
his turn to read, I would have given any thing in 


'| this world to have travelled with his thoughts to his dis- 


1] 


being, but it was doubtless so designed by an All-Wise | 
Providence, fo teach me that this is not my true 
home.” 

“There now, Ellen, we might begin the argument 
again, Wete I disposed to interrupt you, but I am not. 
You were speaking of the time when we first met.” 

“Or rather Kate, when I first met Frank Lee. You 
see I can eVen Call his name now, which my poor fond | 
father would no more doin my presence, than he would 
explode a petard at my feet. Poor Frank was lefta 
ward of my father’s, you know. Papa attended old Mr. 
Lee in his last illness, he was unprepared to die—no 
will made, and what was worse thanall, his peace not 
made with Heaven. 


to accept the trust of his two sons, Francis and Henry. 


Papa wrote his will and agreed 


He brought them from Westmoreland with him and 
Oh, what hap- 
py, joyous, frolicksome days were those of the first year. 
I saw no difference in the boys, they were both my 
seniors, and both as brothers to me. 
py evenings during the long winter nights, when my 
father used to sit and talk to us about the structure of 


the earth—its revolutions, and those of the other plan- 


they went to College from our house. 


Those happy, hap- 


ets, and then of the innumerable worlds beyond—and 
sometimes he would perform chemical experiments 
for oir amusement—in short, he became a child 
among children in order that they might become men. 
But I went hand in hand in all their studies, aye, and 
plays too—they almost made 4 little Amazon of me, 
and I really believe they would have taken me out 
gunning with them, if papa had not put his veto upon 
it. This he could not do however with all the unfemi- | 
You 
recollect my little sorrel poney,and how we three | 


nine amusements into which they forced me. 


cantered over the neighborhood of Williamsburg. 





Not an old fish or oyster negro, but knew us a mile | 
12 


tant home, and proscribed friends. Perhaps thought 
I,he too has been left an orphan like poor Frank, 
and wandered, as he did, from the happy scenee 
of his childhood, and is now calling them up one 
by one, in painful pictures of the past. I longed 
to compare notes with him, I know it was very 
foolish, but it was all conjured up by that lustrous 
smile. 

**Oh such an expression, never but one youth before 
had. It tolda history—there were years of association 
| with it, long years of memory lent their shadows, 
and that bright smile was like the dimples round 
a stone thrown at random into the river, slowly re- 
ceding and vanishing—leaving the shores and their 
histories as ifthe stone had never been thrown. But 
where was I? Oh! up to this time, I had never 
perceived any difference between the brother’s, or 
never analyzed it if I had. Frank being the elder, 
seemed very naturally to take the lead in every thing. 
One circumstance I did remark, by the by—whenev- 
er he went away to spend a day or a week, with some 
neighboring youth among the gentry, we were all 
moped to death. Father and Harry were as much 
rejoiced tosee himreturnas I was, but this was all 
attributed by me at the time, to the breaking up of 
our little family party. I knew not but it would have 
been the same if any other one had gone. I perceived 
not that he was the very life and soul of our little meet- 
ings. Neither had I perceived up to this time, that 
Frank was at all different from other youths of his 
age, he appeared just like them to me—he dressed like 
| the rest of the young gentry—rode like them—talked 
| like them. No, not exactly either—he did not talk 


like common boys, for there was winning gentleness 





| about him mingled with the manliness of riper years, 


| 
| which the old negroes used to say betokened an early 
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death. Alas, how true those forebodings were. You 
see I cannot keep up the history of the two boys to- 
gether, I so run away with the memory of Frank. 
There was no perceptible difference in their attain- 
ments at school, more than could easily be accounted 
for by disparity of years. This was not great, but two 
or three years is greater I believe in mental than phy- 
sical growth. 

‘‘As I began to approach my fourteenth year, now 
five yearsago, I marked the distinctive identity of 
my father’s wards. I observed little things, but not 
great ones—those on the surface, but nothing deeply. 
Henry was the more silent of the two, more cautious, 
prouderand more given to the pomps and vanities of 
hisstation. He loved to affect the gentleman even 
thus early, would seldom ride out without a servant, 
and loved to be waited upon for show and ceremony’s 
sake, as well as from convenience or actual necessity. 
He could not bear a joke, or playfulness of any sort at 
his own expense, while he was very willing to be 
amused at the expense of others; yet, when he laugh- 
ed or played, it was never with his whole heart and 
soul, like his brother. Yousee, dear Kate, I am an- 
swering your oft repeated appeals in behalf of Henry 
Lee, in giving his history. 

«Henry, to tell the truth, loved self too much, and 
regarded others too little, while his brother was the 
very reverse in every respect. Frank, you know, by 
the laws of the land, inherited the bulk of his father’s 
property, which had been inno way disturbed by the 
will except to give Harry his mother’s share which was 
amply sufficient Iam told to have made him indepen- 
dent, and better off than younger brothers generally are. 
Yet there was now evidently growing up a jealousy of 
his brother’s great possessions. Though the younger he 
would sneer at his brother’s position, as the head of the 
family—bow to him when rebuked in mock humility, 
and not unfrequently charge Frank directly witha 
want of proper dignity and self-respect. 


‘In all their College squabbles with other boys, Har- || 


fy was sure to be the aggressor in the quarrel, and 
Frank as sure to do the fighting; not that Harry was a 
coward at all, but his brother was so much more ofa 
generous and chivalrous nature. I have seen him come 
home all bloody from fighting Harry’s battles, and can- 
not remember an instance of the latter becoming the 
champion of the other.” 

«He was the younger,” said Kate. 

«“‘True, but he was the stouter and stronger too, I 
believe. However, give him all the advantages of his 


position; I would not detract one iota from his claims, 
ofany kind. These distinctive marks in their cha- 
» 


racter began to develope themselves more and more 
every day, until the very servants plainly showed 
their partiality for Frank. My father, too, impartial 
and calm and temperate, as you know him to be in his 
feelings, could not help showing his greater fondness 
for the elder brother, and this brings me to the relation 
of a fact, a small one it ‘s true, but these develope cha- 
racter. Harry perceived this growing partiality of my 
father—if that may be called partiality, which was 
nothing more than the love of good and generous 
actions, in preference to those negatively so—and was 
not long in telling him of it. Not only did he 
charge him with it, but he alleged that it was the 
result of interested motives, and grew entirely ont 
of his desire to secure Frank and his fortune for his 
danghter. We were all present, and Iam very sure 
that [ shall never forget the scene which succeeded. 
My venerable old father was terribly shocked, as you 
may suppose, and he rebuked Harry, as I never heard 
him rebuke any one before. If Harry had possessed any 
genuine feeling, he would have shrunk into nothing, 
at such a withering castigation, from a source usually 
so mild and gentle. But he was far from feeling 
remorse on the occasion, and never retracted an inch 
from his ground. 

**It was a beautiful moonlight night, and I ran out 
into the garden, and there, in that old summer house 
which you have so often chided me for making my 
home, I had like to have cried my very eyes out, for 
mortification. I had never had such a thought pass 
thyough my mind, any more tham if Frank had been 
my brother. Now, that it was distinctly presented, 
and in such a startling light, too, shall I confess it to 
you, my dear Kate, my kind confessor, that it was not 
wholly unpleasant. The mortification was as profound 
as the depths of the human heart, but I fear the poison 
had sunk equally deep with it. I, of course, at that 
age, could not enter into avexy rigid self-examim 
ation; my powers of self-analysis, if I had even 








|| been disposed to exercise them, could not be very 
|| great, but Ican trace my feelings now, and, I con- 


|| fess to you, that that charge, a disgraceful one, if 
] true, carried with it asurmise that, though wholly un- 
true on our parts, it might not be so on Frank’s. Oh, 


| what a terrible quarrel succeeded between those two 
| young brothers; Frank poured down such a torrent of 
indignation upon his brother, as no one could have 
supposed would ever issue from lips usually so mild 
and gentle; and, must I confess all, it was mingled 
with such praises of me, as no poor motherless girl of 


fourteen could hear in safety. I did not eave’s-drop 
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but hearing the turbulence somewhat abate, I essayed 
to get to my own room, which could only be approach- 
ed through the one in which they were sitting. 
treated to my seat again. 


I re- 
My poor, almost heart bro- 
ken father, wasalready locked up in his chamber, and 
did not again make his appearance that night.” 

«‘At length Henry was silenced, but not abashed or 
repentant, and walked himself offin great state, declar- 
ing he would never enter our doors again. He slept 
that night, truly enough, in College. When he was 
gone, Frank came in seareh of me. You, dear Kate, 
can imagine my feelings; young as I was, I was cover- 
ed with shame, and must have looked to poor Frank 
like the guilty participator in the interested scheme 
with which his brother charged me, but it was from 
a very different cause.” 


«<] was beginning to have a faint idea, that the youth 
before me was indeed dearer to me than a brother; 
and after what had been said, and feeling as I did, how 
could I look him in the face? and how could heyig k 
at my evident shame and embarrassment, without hav- 
ing a suspicion, at least, that that part was true, but he 
was a brave, noble, generous boy; his own nature was 
too bright and pure tosuspect others. He seated him- 
self on ‘the grass at my feet, and took both my hands, 
and then poured out his whole soul to me, boy as he 
was, with all its generous treasures and lofty aspira- 
tions. He, too, it seemed, had been unconscious of 
the slumbering passion within, until it had been re- 
vealed sometime before by a similar scene between 
him and his brother, when quite alone. Kate, I had 
to respond to his loquent, pleading passion, or else 
give further grounds for suspecting me of some sinister 
design in future, because I had betrayed too much al- 
ready to affect concealment now, and [et his confid- 

dng nature with a frankness equal to his own.” 


«Oh, that bright, fair youth! how the true fervor of 
passion, in its first and brightest dream, gushed from 
its long pent up treasure house. How brilliantly 
his graceful and chaste imagination entwined our fu- 
ture lives, through vistas al! green and luxuriant with 
flowers, and from which even the rude blasts were 
Most carefully excluded. He knew little of the real 
world; he was as guileless and unpractised in wicked- 
hess as a babe, and 1 was quite as inexperienced. Is 
it surprising, then, that I listened to him witha charm- 
ed ear, and a willing heart. No, Kate; no girl reared 
as 1 had been, could anticipate my sad experience; and 
it springs not up in tke mind by intuition. I listen- 
ed and believed; my faith was laid in the deepest 


a 


secret soul. You, Kate, know something of a wo 


man’s love, even in its inception; you know that it is 
not only a part of her being, but it is the whole, at 
least, the layer upon which all else is built. But I 
not only had true and unwavering faith in Frank him- 
self, but I believed in his imaginary paradise, which 
his glowing and delighted imagination had painted for 
us. I believe that all of our sex, spend at least the 
first quarter of their lives under a similar illusion, if 
accident or circumstances produce not the youth who 
is to walk hand in hand with us through these bowers 
of Eden, imagination furnishes him at once, clothed in 
the same vestal mantle which we throw around the 
real youth, when he rises up before us. Oh, what @ 
gorgeous dream it is while it lasts! how its hues are 
thrown around every thing in our little circumscribed 
world! your beautiful horizon this morning, Kate; 
crimson lit, as it was, seemed poor and tame compared 
with these old pictures, which.memory was even then 
rearing up over all the past. Can you wonder, 
that when I turn from them, and look into the cold 
and dreary future, my physical strength, and even 


my moral courage, should sink under the withering 
contrast ?”” 


‘*Even our little Eden found a tempter, I will not call 
him aserpent, for you know Harry Lee and respect 
him and he is often your father’s guest, but I will say 
that he is by no means exempt from the fierce and 
deadly passions of our nature. Nay more, and let this 
be the answer once forall to his suit, his long and perse- 
vering suit, pleaded by so many able advocates. 
Though so calm and high-bred in all his exterior man, 
he is but a common man still—all his passions and 
deadly enmities are only schooled into good behavior: 
though wreaths and flowers grow upon the surface, 
the volcanic fires still slumber beneath, ready to ex- 
plode in a moment and overwhelm all that place them- 
selves within their reach. 


“‘He returned to our house next morning notwith- 
standing his anathmas of the evening before, and his 
stealthy and watchful jealousy very soon discovered that 
there was an understanding between Frank and me 
if not approved by my father, and this brings me to the 
latter’s view of the matter. He has always been mother 
and father both to me, consequently the most unreserv- 
ed confidence existed between us, as much so as 
ever existed between parent and daughter. I went 
after a sleepless night and told him the whdéle story of 
our youthful love and its premature revelation to us 








foundations of my being; it was grounded in my very 


both, for I can call it nothing else but a discovery and 
an accidental one on our parts. He was most deeply 
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moved, aye and interested too, beyond that which a 
fond parent might be supposed to feel, for he was 
struck with the novelty of such a youthful—reciprocal 
avowed passion. Yousee I conform to the views of 
the world in calling it a passion Kate, but J Anow that 
that youthful sentiment, or call it what you will, has 
interwoven itself into the very essence of my moral 
existence—it has become purified and chastened still 
more I know by poor Frank’s untimely fate.”’ Here 
she was interrupted for a while by her tears, but pres- 
ently proceeded. ‘I say it has become sublimated un- 
til it mingles with my higher sentiments, and has be- 
come a part of my religious faith. 1 know of no aspira- 
tions after Heaven and its enjoyments, that are not 
mixed up with thoughts of his pure spirit” 

“And yet Ellen, you chided my enthusiasm this 
very morning?” 

«Aye, dear Kate, not because I did not understand 
your feelings—I realizedthem too vividly, and it 
brought a shudder over me to think how soon that 
pure fountain of your own might be poisoned at its 
source.” 

**Let me not interrupt you more.” 

«My father I could see was pleased in spite of him- 
self, and in spite of Harry’s poisonous breath having 
been blown into our cup of happiness, but he decided at 
once that Frank must anticipate his Edinburgh course, 
before determined upon, and they hada long interview 
that morning, the result of which was that he was to set 
out forthwith. Here again, let me say that this very 
thing constantly rises up in judgment against Harry. 
It is unjust perhaps, but I cannot help viewing him 
as in part the cause of poor Frank’s unhappy fate. 
True he would have gone some time or other, like all 
the youth among our gentry, to finish his education in 
Europe, but he would not have gone then, and might 





have escaped the entanglement with your unhappy | 
relatives affairs, at any other time. Harry could not 


conceal his delight at the new.arrangement, even un- 
der his cold, proud exterior, and positively refused to 
accompany his brother. 

“The parting between Frank and me, was at yonder 
Town, and as you may imagine was only supportable 





from the hope of our soon uniting again. My father 
accompanied us to the ship, and we lay upon the water | 
in our little boat, waving our handkerchiefs, until that 
noble vessel had become a speck not much bigger 
than the boat itself. I could have stayed there forever 


or until he came back, for he carried with him my 


present existence as well as future. The past only 








is now my own, and its treasures I have been pouring 
out with a lavish hand to my truest and oldest friend. 
Harry seemed to think that he had the whole game 
in his own hands, after #rank’s departure, he could 
not conceal his exultation—he attempted to assume 
his exact position in our family, and even went so far 
as to aflect his easy, careless ways and winning man- 
ners. You know enough of that proud and haughty 
spirit, to estimate how very unbecoming it appeared 
in him, but why need I dwell upon that particular as- 
sumption of what was not his own, has he not assumed 
the hues of the camelion; and above all, has he not 
taken every thing that was Frank’s?” 

‘**There dear Ellen, I think you are a little unjust, 


for he of course must inherit his brother’s property.” 


«Of course, but itis not just that—it was the inde- 
cent haste to step into his shoes in ail respects to 
which I intended to allude, but perhaps i am unjust 
to Harry in detailing particulars. I do not wrong him 
however in the spirit which I attribute to him as to his 
past life. I know the man, Kate, most thoroughly and 
intimately. Hasnot our childhood been spent togeth- 
er—and is he not now ever at our house? No, no, 
Kate, [have not wronged him on the whole—I have 
drawn a flattering likeness of him, and now contrast 
poor Frank’s personal outlines with his, and you have 
the the two pictures complete.” Saying which she 
drew forth a small picture hanging to a ribbon, and 
looked at it steadily for a moment as a mother hangs 
over some memento of her last one, and then handed 
itto Kate. It was the miniature ofa fair haired youth, 
yet in his teens in a crimson velvet dress—the raffles 
falling from his very white neck and hands, so as rath- 
er to add to the extreme youthfulness of the general 
air. It was a face to look upon, and remember forev- 
er, an eye that sparkled with the high impulses of gen- 
ius as Well as the flush of health and ardour of youth. 

**No wonder, dear Ellen, that you cannot look upon 
Henry with favor, when you cherish ever near your 
person such a rival as this. Oh ’tis a noble brow and 
face.” 

‘But let us put it by, Kate. It is not well for me to 
add to my own regrets by hearing him praised by oth- 
ers. You already know all that sad part of his history 
connected with your uncle’s execution. You know 


that he fell fighting like a hero for his rescue.” 


*“Wouldit not be well, my Ellen, to lay it out of 
sight altogether. I would certainly advise the step, 
as the first preparation to fit you for resuming your 


proper duties in society.” 





‘‘Dear Kate, what inconsistent creatures we poot 
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mortals are—but now I had almost taken your place, 
and become the enthusiast of the morning—and you 
have almost taken mine, and gone to preaching of 
duty.” 

**Itis only the different lights in which circum- 
stances place us. We are not so dissimular by na- 
ture as these have made us.” 

«‘Oh, Kate, may yours never change so as to render 
us alike in circumstances, as in nature, if it should so 
unfortunely turn out, all those brilliant colours and 
gay flowers in which you are wont to clothe every 
thing, will be changed to a vision of midnight dark- 
ness. A young girl with hope blotted from the ca- 
talogue of her attributes, is like the Heavens with the 
lights extinguished—the longer and deeper, you look 
into them, the blacker and more cheerless they look. 
In other words it is despair so far as this world is con- 
cerned. A woman who can re-enact the scenes 
through which I have gone, must be like a tragedy- 
queen at rehersal. No, no, Kate, we are formed for 
but one great trial of this sort, and my probation is 
over. I long to sleep forever from the nightmare 
dream of this life’s false hopes and bitter delusions. 
Death has no terrors for me; I look at it as a kind 
friend, and I solemnly believe, that nothing but my 
duty to the living has inspired me thus far to carry the 
weight of my troubles, a living load amongst the joy 
of others. Yes, Kate, to make my confession the 
whole truth, without reserve, there is one faint sha- 
dow at which [ still cling: Do you know, that some- 
times, even yet, I cannot believe that Frank is dead? 
I cannot realize it, you will say, because I was not pre- 
sent at the sad ceremonies. That is something, 
doubtless, but I cling to things a little more sub- 
stantial; two circumstances, so slight, that none but 
the hopeless could grasp at such straws. First, then, 
we have never been enabled to hear those sad particu- 
lars, the last scene I mean; and, secondly, Harry has 
some such faint notion himself; I will not call it either 
a fear or a hope, for I cannot name it, but there is such 
a surmise; and now, to conclude, let me confess fur- 
ther, that I came here with the expectation of having 
this spectral hope quenched or revived.” 

‘Indeed !”* said Kate, truly surprised. 

“*Yes, Kate, there has been a secret funeral here, of 
one near and dear to your father, and with whose death 
Frank’s was most intimately connected. Your father 
has received many papers relating to these things, and 
I am going to commission you sometime soon tobe my 
ambassador. Upon that hope I live, Kate.” 

‘*Most willingly will I assist you, for I do believe 








4 


that something certain in that matter is absolutely ne- 
cessary for you, and that shall be obtained at all events, 
now or hereafter; but do tell me, what funeral do you 
allude to, and how could it be secret?” 

‘*The remains of Gen. Elliot have been clandestine« 
ly removed here, whether by your father’s orders or 
by his friends there, I know not, but certainly with 
the Governor’s approbation, for he had the place of 
their reception prepared before the body arrived.” 

‘*How, you astonish me! first at the facts themselves, 
and next at your obtaining the information before me; 
but tell me how you know this to be true?” 

“I received the intelligence in a letter from my 
papa, the very same which enclosed your pressing invi- 
tation; he told it tome asa secret, however, never sup- 
posing for a moment that I could divulge it toanybody, 
much less that I would be down here almost as soon as 
the answer; and brought, too, by the very things which 
he detailed far more than by your letter, kind as it was, 
Kate. I obtained his permission to mention all] this 
to you, last night, as he said your father intended to 
communicate it to the family, the first moment you 
were all alone.” 

‘This is very strange, but now I recollect, that 
gloomy looking structure at the foot of the lawn, in the 
centre of a cluster of trees, and for ever locked; and 
this accounts, too, for papa’s strange appearance the 
night we saw blood on his face, and his unusualy 
grave demeanor ever since. And this it was that 
brought you to Temple Farm, a desire to pry fur- 
ther into these matters that made me your confidant, 
after all.” 

‘*Nay, nay, Kate, could I not as well have chosen 
Dorothea?” 

‘*Yes, and got laughed at for your pains; sister has 
got no more idea of any one wasting away from imma- 
terial afflictions, than she has ofalchemy. ‘Ten to one 
but she would prescribe for your case a bow] of new 
cream, drank at her dairy before breakfast. Dear, 
laughing little jade, she will never die the victim of 
sentiment, depend upon it.” 

‘Thrice happy she,” replied Ellen, with a deep 
drawn sigh, ‘‘such should be all the daughters of this 
world, but she has yet to be schooled in the trials of 
the affections, Kate. You may underrate her suscep- 
tibilities.” 

‘‘] meant no more myself, Ellen—deer good natured 
laughing little baggage. 
in nothing. Ithink this wide, wide world, contains 
few such. Father lives over his own youth in her; 


I am sure I underate her 


but we are forgetting the business in hand, and while 
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we talk of our plans, let us be moving towards the 
house slowly, the sun is getting too warm here for you. 
Now let me know exactly what I am todo.” 

‘Why, you are to seize the girst opportunity of hav- 
ing a private interview with your father, at which you 
are to inform him how far we are already let into his 
secrets, and then beg as a special favour for me the 
perusal of all the papers relating to the trial, death and 
attempted rescue of General Elliott.” 

«And will you, my Ellen, gointo his library and 
pour over those piles of musty papers, at the same ta- 
ble with this new private secretary of his, for I under- 
stand he is going to confer that vacant office, also, up- 
on the stranger who has so captivated him?” 

‘*No Kate, no, We must have them in your room, 
and then we will search them together, you have be- 
come interested sufficiently in my story, to take that 
much iaterest, orif you dislike the task I will do it 
alone. No mother, ever read an epistle from a sick 
child with the same avidity that I will pour over those 
musty papers as you call them.” 

By this time they had reached the house, and seated 
themselves at the breakfast table. 


(To be continued.) 


THE AUTHOR OF THE KNiGHTS OF THE GOL- 


DEN HORSE SHOE TO HIS READERS. 


Many apologies are due to our kind readers who have 
followed us in our story thus far, for the many, very 
many ina¢curacies with which it is disfigured ; but 
they are in some measure inseparable from this hurried 
manner of dashing off a story at such chance intervals 
as professional leisure may allow. After the severe 
mortification of discovering them in the first number, 
it was our intention to follow each succeeding one with 
an errata, but on second thoughts, we gave up the de- 
sign under the belief that they are seldom read, and 
would not of course mend the matter any. We have 
therefore, concluded to rely wholly upon the indul- 
gence of our discerning readers for the present, trusting 
that at some future day, should our humble tale be con- 
sidered worthy of a more durable shape, to correct all 
these mistakes at our leisure, and thus present it to 
them more worthy of preservation. 


Few persons not connected with thé press, have 
any idea of the impatience of these Printer’s Devils, 
they hurry us always at the wrong time, and are will- 
ing to wait exactly at the time when we have not a lei- 
sure moment. Our kind readers, must therefore, take 
our story, just as we are enabled to dash it off in hur- 
ried numbers, without a chance of proper correction. 








Written for the Magnolia. 
THE PREACHING OF §T. JOHN. 


Morn breaks on Ephesus! Its stately domes 
Glitter beneath the sunbeams, and throw back 
The day-God’s living splendour, while @ flood 
Of purest lustre bathes the imperial height 
Of Dian’s wide-famed temple, coloring up 
Its hundred columns, each the gift of kings. 
The city is awake, and soon a crowd, 
Pressing around the Goddess as she stands 
Hid by a veil in mystic letters wrought, 
Kneel low, in senseless worship, and lay gifts 
Before ‘*The Pride of Asia.” 
Yet, not all 

In its fair confines bend a subject knee 
Unto the idol—one; yon lowly roof, 
Hid by a few dark olives, bears within 
The Gospel’s beaming lamp, and one is there 
The young Timotheus, leader of the flock, 
Who feeds its living flame, and turns, with zeal, 
The blessed page of Jesus. Group on group 
Press nearer to the speaker, till at length, 
When he had finished, comes a deep response, 
Like sound of far-off waters, from the thong, 
And all again is silence! 

Yet, what means 
Yon movement in the concourse? Slowly on 
With watchful care, they lead. an aged man, 
Simple in garb, but whose time-frosted brow, 
White with the changes of a hundred years, 
Seemeth a crown of glory. Now he stopg, 
And, like a good old soldier, joys to count 
The ranks that crowd around him. All alike, 
The rich and poor, the humble and the great, 
Breathe blessings on his head, while mother’s raise 
Their tender infants, yet once more to gaze 
On the disciple whom the Saviour lov’d. 
He lifts his arms to heaven, and his white lip 
Quivers with voiceless prayer, while his soft eye, 
Glowing with melting fervor, looks upon 
These fellow-pilgrims as they eager stand 
In hushed attention. Oh! what precious lore 
Is his to utter: what will be his theme? 
Perchance that holy mount, where Christ appear’d 
Wearing his robes of glory; or the scene 
Of awful Calvary, where he alone, 
The youngest and the gentlest of the Twelve, 
Stood by the bleeding cross, and weeping heard, 
Amid that hour of darkness and of storm, 
The words, ‘‘Behold thy Mother!” or the tale 
Of that bright morning, when the startling truth 
Of man’s immortal destiny first gleam’d, 
Like a full sunburst through his darken’d soul. 
All! all! is his to tell; but listen! see 
His lips for speech are parted, and with strong, 
Yct graceful gesture, he unfolds his arms, 
Then gazing slowly round the assembled crowd, 
As if to meet each individual glance, 
He breathes ‘*My little children!” looks again, 
And with a beaming smile, he gently adds, 
‘*Love one another!” 
































Charleston, S. C. Mary E. LEe. 
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The Hon. RicHarp HeENRy WILDE, as is known 
to most of our readers has returned to his native State, 
after along absence abroad. His pursuits during his 
absence, we believe, were entirely of a literary charac- 
ter, and we shall look forward with interest to see the 
fruits of some of his literary labors. We have no assu- 
rance from him that he has any thing in press, or 
that it is his design to publish. We trust, however, 
that itis the case. He has favored us with the follow- 
ing sonnet for our ‘‘ Magnolia,’’ and we sincerely hope 
that he may be induced to continue such favors. We 
are not however authorized to promise that it will be 
the case. 


SONNET 


SENT TO CARLO BoTTA ON READING HIS 
Histrory oF ITALY. 


BY THE HON. RICHARD HENRY WILDE. 


Borta ! the Muse of History with thy pen 

Sheds beauty, light, and wisdom on her pages, 

Reviving thus, even in our days again, 

Part of the Roman, Greek and Tuscan sages; 

Their love of freedom, and their skill in men— 

Hatred of force and fraud—the lore of ages— 

With style’s best virtue graced—most lovely when 

Truth scorns both Demagogue’s and Tyrant’s wages. 
, There is a fascination in thy story 

Beyond mere music from a Syren’s tongue, 


s raise As though exulting in her ancient glory 
Above the tale entranced, Ausonia hung, 
Demanding back from Time now faint and hoary, 
Days worthy of the land where Dante sung ! 
eye Florence, February 15th, 1837. 
) 
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LINES 
el WRITTEN AFTER READING THE LIFE OF 
' GENERAL WASHINGTON. 
ale nail 
truth 
Hatt happy land! where rose serenely bright, 
oul. The STarR OF FREEDOM o’er Britannia’s might, 
The Patriot Chief, so much belov’d, so brave, 
rong, Was sent his country’s dearest rights to save. 
Genius of Liberty! *twas thou the charter signed, 
owd, *T was thou inspired the Hero’s noble mind, 


Whilst friendship’s ties, distress more closely bind, 
rain, With gloroius zeal, with youthful ardor fired, 
' LaFayette joined the Chief, so much admired; 

He fought, until ‘the Sons of Liberty” beheld 
. LEE. 








Their direful foes before them fly or yield; 
With stern disdain, the chain they forged, was cast 
away, 
And o’er the woodlands shone a lovelier day. 
The wreath of conquest graced their hero’s brow, 
And Britons proud, his brilliant worth allow! 
Yes, Angels hovered o’er thy sacred head, 
When at thy feet such fated numbers bled; 
The shield of Heaven aside each bullet turn’d, 
When dauntless in the fight, thy bosom burn’d— 
Burn’d to regain possession of thy native soil, 
Careless of hunger, cold and heat, and toil: 
For Liberty the brave united strove, 
And they have gain’d a grateful nation’s love. 
Illustrious Chief!—a model for the rising youth— 
A soul of fire, a breast of sacred truth! 
When freed from care, from war’s contending strife, 
Attractive virtue graced his private lite; 
In him religion shone so mildly bright! 
Placing each action in its loveliest light! 
And La Fayette, thy friend—the brave, the wise— 
Columbia’s brightest boast !—from thee afar he lies? 
Tho’ memory o’er their dust, will sometimes sigh, 
Yet Faith points upward to the starry sky! 
Before the immortal throne, now glow those fires, 
Whilst, with a Seraph’s touch, they tune their gok 
den lyres! 

Exviza N. 

Savannah. 
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STANZAS. 


Sweet is the pure dew on the flower; 
Sweet is the twilight evening hour; 
Sweet is the bright beam from above; 
But sweeter far, is warm confiding love. 


Sweet are the words from beauties lips; 

Sw eet are the drops the wild bee sips; \ 
Sweet are the thoughts that bliss imparts; 
But eweeter far, are true unchanging hearts. 


Sweet is the odour of the rose; 

Sweet is the flute at daylights close; 

Sweet is the thought that Hope controls; 

But sweeter far, are love commingling souls. 


Sweet are the words in meeting spoke; 
Sweet is the friendship old-unbroke; 
Sweet to possess the spotless pearl; 
But sweeter far to claim a darling girl. 


A girl of beauty, and of soul, 
That vain things never can control; 
True to the last, as at the first, 
Of love unwavering ’midst the very worst. 
HAROLD. 
Savannah. 
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We present our readers with a dish of poetry instead 
ofadish from our table. It is desirable when there 
are articles of such length, as those principally 
composing the present number, that as many different 
pieces from various authors, should be inserted as 
possible. With this view we have used our circum- 
scribed limits for that purpose, rather than draw out 
crudities from our own (at this time) perplexed brain. 
The confusion and hurry attendant upon our rapid is- 
sues, gives but little time for the preperation of notes, 
and we shall generally adopt the good old méxim of 
« saying nothing when we’ve got nothing to say!” 
And in this instance—as we shall in most others—we 
preferto give way to our correspondents. 


We have been so crowded in this Number by 
long articles, that we have been unnable to pre- 
sent our readers with a portion of the story from the 
pen of the gifted author of ‘«*Yemassee,” ‘‘Damsel of 
Darien,” &c. which we promised in our last. Nor with 
that variety we wished, not because we had it not, but 
because we had not room, for the various good things 
sent us by our correspondents. Among which we ac- 
knowledge the reception of the following. Several 
pieces of Poetry from Miss Mary E. Lee, of Charles- 
ton, So. Ca. Also, several pieces from gentlemen of 
thiscity. ‘St. Jean D’Acre,”’ from H. R. of Colum- 
bia, So. Ca. The first part of ‘* The adventures of the 
last of the Abencerage,”’ translated from the French 
of Chateaubriand, by Miss L. R. L., of this city. We 
should be glad to be furnished with the concluding part 
of the translation, as early as convenient. ‘*Astrojio 
mical Scraps,” an interesting, scientific article from 
the pen of Professor Hadermann. ‘‘The connec- 
tion of mind with matter,” from E. M. P. «Excerpt 
from the port folio ofa physician,—the human voice.”’ 
Together with a number of articles not mentioned, 
but which will in due time be introduced to our rea- 
ders. 


WE would advise those who may desire to have all 
the numbers containing the interesting letters of Mr. 
Simms, on Southern Literature,—the story of the 
Ghost-Seer, from the German of Schiller—and the 
Knights of the Golden Horse-Shoe, to apply at an early 
day, or they may not be supplied, as the edition pub- 
lished, is now nearly all taken up. 

Those Subscribers who do not wish the work, are 
requested to return it immediately, carefully wrapt 
up. It is certainly very unjust to keep several num- 
bers until they are mutilated, and then send them 
back, endorsed refused. 

Postmasters are requested to send the numbers 
back, whenever they send us a notice that the work is 
not taken from the office. We hope they will comply 
with this request. 


To THE FRIENDS oF SOUTHERN LiITERA- 
TURE.—If pfomises can encourage, you will des- 
pair of the success of our Journal no longer ; for We 
are in such fine spirits at our anticipated triumph over 
all difficulties under our new form, that we feel some- 
what disposed to promise largely. We stated in ano- 
ther article the causes of our embarrassment hitherto. 
It was not that Southerners felt no interest in our li- 
terature, but that their interest did not prompt them 
to feel in the right quarter—their purses. Now, 
we make one further appeal. Try us one year 
more—cast the mantle of charity over the past seem- 
ing negligence, and non-compliance with our pro- 
mises—make a strong effort in our behalf—send us 
subscribers, and ‘the needful,” fill our hands with 
such contributions as we are sure you can write—give 
us a fair chance for our lives another year, we beseech 
you, and if our promisesare not kept, then let all your 
anathemas descend upon our unshielded head, and 
drive us, by your withering scorn, from ever again 
attempting to succeed in any noble and laudable enter- 
prize. If heaven help us, you shall never regret paying 
five dollars for our Monthly, unless indeed, you be- 
long to that discontented class of mortals, who will 
complain, though # man should move earth ifself for 
your sole gratification, and according to your specific 
directions. 
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ADDRESSED TO A YOUNG LADY 


UNDER THE PICTURE OF A FOUNTAIN. 


Try youthful heart’s unruffled glow, 

Is like this Fountain’s placid flow; 

It’s chrystal jets, and rainbow dyes, 
Stealing their hues fiom brightest skies. 


Around it spring the earliest flowers, 
Such as adorn life’s sunniest hours; 
Each pathway teems with roses bright, 
While all seems formed to yield delight. 


Where’er you turn, whate’er you do, 
Vistas of beauty meet the view, 
Long lines of light illume the way, 
All is lovely, bright and gay. 


No storms disturb the tranquil scene, 
No lowering clouds e’er intervene, 
To dim the lustre of the day, 

For night seems bantish’d far away. 


But clouds will come, my gentle maid, 
Thy youthful bloom, it too must fade; 
Night will succeed the brightest morn, 








j And e’en the rose must bear its thorn. 
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